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CHAPTER L 

AN ENLIGHTENED LADT, AND A BLUNDERINa COACHMAN 
— THE NOTE-BOOK OF A WOMAN OP GENIUS — THE 
FABK. 

It was on Sunday, ii^ her way to Hyde 
Park, that Lady Dort suddenly bethought 
herself of the beautiful girl who had pro- 
duced so much sensation at her last party, 
and whom she was therefore determined to 
secure for the next; and suddenly pulling 
the check-string, she thrust forward her 
plumed head from the window, and cried, 
" Drive to Mrs. Hartley's.'* 

" Where does she live, my lady ?" de* 
manded the coachman. 

VOL. II. , B 
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2 THE BLUE BELLES 

" Heaven and earth, man, how should I 
know ?" replied his energetic mistress. " You 
must find out, John ! — you must, indeed — I 
must positively go there." 

" Directly, my lady ?" 

" Yes, John, directly." 

The coachman attempted no remonstrance. 
He had lived two years with her ladyship, 
during which period he had learned to know 
that the ardours of bluism are not to be 
subjected to any of the vulgar laws which 
influence the doings of ordinary people. He 
therefore drew up to the side of the street, 
and making a signal to the footman to de- 
scend, desired him to go into the porter- 
house before which he had stationed him- 
self, and inquire if they knew a family of 
the name of Hartley. " No," was the an- 
swer given to the footman, and " No," was 
the answer passed on to the coachman. 

John tapped at the front window of the 
chariot, which was immediately let down. 
" Does your ladyship happen to know in 
what street, or in what square, or may be, 
near what square, the lady lives ?" said he, 
dipping his head, and pinching his hat. 

" It is not like you, John, to ask me such 
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OF ENGLAND. 8 

a question as that," replied Lady Dort, in a 
voice that seemed as if she were going to 
weep. " Should I not have told you at once, 
if I had known anything about it ? Now, 
don't be stupid, John, pray don't ! She is 
a widow, and has a thousand daughters, I 
believe. Try Baker-street, if you will." 

John drove to Baker-street, and carefully 
addressed himself, through the organs of his 
brother huntsman, the footman, to every 
porter-house that touched upon it — ^bnt in 
vain. The coachman shook his snow-white 
head, and sighed. Kemonstrance he knew 
would be vain. He felt that he had nothing 
to trust to but his own genius, that of his 
lady being beyond all question occupied on 
much higher matters than discovering the 
position of a place to which she was deter- 
mined to go. At length a bright thought 
struck him; he drove to the door of a sta- 
tioner, and then once more ventuiring to 
solicit the attention and experiment upon 
the patience of his sublime mistress, he suc- 
ceeded in making her again let down one of 
the front glasses, while he said, 

" Could your ladyship be so kind as to tell 
me if the lady's name begins with a hay ?" 
b2 
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4 THE BLUE BELLES 

" A what !" exclaimed Lady Dort, almost 
with a shriek. 

" A hay^ my lady ! 'cause, if we know 
the first letter, Tm thiBking that our best 
course would be, to get open this here shop 
door, though it be Sunday, and beg, as a 
favour to your ladyship, that we might take 
a look at the Guide — the Directory, my 
lady." 

" Gracious Heaven ! and so bring the Sup- 
pression people upon me for a breach of the 
sabbath! John, you certainly are deter- 
mined to drive me mad. Home! home! 
thou Jehu most profane ! — I know I have 
her on the list." 

These words sufficed to settle the coach- 
man again in a proper professional attitude 
upon his box; and lightly touching the 
netting which enveloped the right ear of 
her ladyship's off-courser, he seemed deter- 
mined, by the pace at which he drove back 
to Curzon-street, to atone, by prompt obedi- 
ence to an intelligible command, for the sin 
of hesitation respecting its incomprehensible 
predecessors. 

Lady Dort settled herself also in her 
wonted comer, and thrusting the uncut vo- 
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OF ENGLAND. 5 

lume she was perusing into the front pocket, 
her mother-of-pearl paper-knife marking the 
page to which she had reached, she drew 
forth from the same receptacle an ample note- 
book, in which she inscribed the following 
words, with as much steadiness as the rapid 
movement of her equipage would permit. 

" Hay ? * Does her name begin with a 
hay, my lady ?* Exquisite John I how do I 
honour thee ! What are all the commentaries 
of all the critics compared to thine ? Immor- 
tal bard!" Here her ladyship paused, and, 
after a mementos meditation, drew her patent 
peiicil across the word hardy muttering as 
she did so, *' No, not hard. Should I chance 
to read this note en petit comitS to those 
who love to learn my thoughts on all things, 
some critic ear might likely find amiss such 
use of the all-sacred name for ever wedded 
to immortal verse ! Not hard^ gr^at star ! 
1 must not call thee bard, albeit thy new- 
bom fame — ^new-born iti every sense — may 
match itself with the loudest of our day. 
Yes, STAR is the fitting word;" and here- 
upon her ladyship wrote " Star," but having 
done so, ptosed again; for Lady Dort was 
essentially a woman of genius, and never 
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6 THE BLUE BELLES 

thought it necessary to continue a flight of 
fancy in one direction, if anything " beckoned 
her soul," as she called it, to another. Thus, 
having written star, die looked at the word, 
and idly dropped her pencil hand that she 
might muse upon it. Then, with a sort of 
smile which was very usual with her, and 
which she always thought must be exactly 
such a smile as Jaques was wont to smile in 
the forest of Arden, she resumed her mutter- 
ings, and said, " Yes, truly, star thou art; 
and though thy rising, probably, was in the 
East, thy light has reached unto the West, 
young man — ^yea, even to May Fair ! But 
deem not this a sign that thou art neax thy 
setting. Say rather thou hast reached the 
culminating point; for is not May Fair, 
West end though it be, the zenith to which 
all literary luminaries seek to climb ?" But 
this thought, being too good to lose, was 
immediately jotted down, being scribbled 
transversely on the page, as was the habit 
of her ladyship, who was wont to declare 
that in her moments of intellectual indul- 
gence^ the trick and manner of the " paper- 
saving Pope" were exactly her own. Nothing 
certainly could be more strongly indicative 
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of the charmingly erratic nature of Lady 
Dort's faculties than the aspect of the Sibyl- 
line leaves of her note-book, nor was she 
altogether unconscious of the prestige which 
ever accompanies effiisions so evidently spon- 
taneous; for not unfrequently did she in- 
dulge her friends with a peep into her 
" Museum of Ideas/' (it was thus the book 
was lettered,) and when she did so, there 
was something peculiarly fantastic, and very 
prettily playful, in her manner of turning 
the page, and turning her head, and twisting 
her neck, and raising her eyebrows in won- 
der at her own wild wanderings. Willingly, 
indeed, if the printer's types permitted, 
would I endeavour to give a page of these 
precious tablets, so as to suggest to all, who 
like Lady Dort are fiill and running over 
with thought, how to 

" Catch it ere it fell to ground.*' 

But to proceed. Lady Dort having 
written down her mystical meditations con- 
cerning the zenith of stars " visible at 
London,** pursued, both with thought and 
pencil, the subject of her coachman's prac- 
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8 THE BLUE BELLES 

tical commentary on the writings of the 
person she had apostrophized, and proved 
most completely to her own satisfaction that 
John's having asked "if Mrs. Hartley's 
name began with a hayT^ was evidence 
unanswerable of the exquisite truth to 
nature of his delineations. " This, this," 
she wrote, with the rapid penmanship of 
genuine enthusiasm, " this establishes, and 
for ever, his close reseinblance, and close 
approximation too, to our immortal Shak- 
speare. For wherein lies the strength of 
Avon's swan? Is it not in his power of 
delineating Nature? And is it not the 
same with our new star? Does not he, 
too, copy Nature? Who dares receive it 
other ? — ^Tes, great "" 

But here the carriage stopped with a 
sudden jerk at her own door; the infor- 
mation required was immediately obtained, 
the equipage again set in motion, and ere 
the ideas of her ladyship could again settle 
themselves su&ciently for her to resume her 
pencil, she found herself before that of Mrs, 
Hartley. 

" Who am I to ask for, my lady ?" de- 
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manded the footman, toucfaing his hat with 
one hand, while the other was raised to take 
the catda he expected to receive. 

" Ask for — Miss Ridley," she had almost 
said; but feeling that this would be un pen 
trap fort, she amended her speech, pre- 
facing the name of the fair novelty who 
was the real object of her pursuit, by that 
of the lady of the mansion. 

Greatly contriury to custom amidst morn- 
ing visiters in general. Lady Dort was ex- 
<^edingly pleased at being admitted. She 
had not employed so many years of her 
existence in seeking to render her mansion 
attractive to those who, being either bom 
to greatness, ot having achieved it, fefel 
themselves privileged to wander only ainon^ 
the most flowery paths (^ human life; she 
had not so long directed all her attention to 
this one object, without having learned the 
value of a lovely face during the period 
which precedes its becoming as well known 
as those of the bright beauties who receive 
company in Trafalgar Square. It was, 
therefore, quite in the way of business that 
she was so stedfastly determined to run 
down Miss Ridley, and catch her without 
B 3 
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10 THE BLUE BELLES 

delay ; for it so happened that " Lady 
Doris beautiful young friend^^^ par excd- 
lence^ had married at the end of the last 
season, and that her place was still vacant. 
Now those who have the happiness of 
knowing Lady Dort well, know also that 
splendid as are the "gatherings" of which 
the fastidious Mrs. Gardener Stewart spoke 
so hardly, it is not to those alone that she 
trusts for her renown. Despite the im- 
mensity of quizzing which falls to her lot, 
in common with all who will place them- 
selves on high, pre-eminent and apart, 
(whether in a pillory or a palace, whatever 
is conspicuous will be hit,) despite of this, 
there is probably no one who has ever 
dined with Lady Dort who will have the 
hardihood to deny that her dinner-table is 
*' a place of pleasure." Excepting now and 
then an inconceivable cousin, from whom it 
is impossible to escape, her guests are almost 
always distinguished, either for station, 
beauty, or talent; and as the dead stock 
found there is, upon the whole, very well 
deserving the honour of being sepulchred 
among the honourable clay which surrounds 
it, no one who has dined with her ladyship 
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once but is exceedingly well pleased when 
an opportunity occurs for dining with her 
again. But success such as this can be ob- 
tained by no one who has not some talent 
for the business, and some industry to exert 
it. Beauties will marry — wits will often 
be pre-engaged ; and great men, and great 
women too, will sometimes make themselves 
uncatchable. Therefore is it that the 
gilded niche in society occupied by Lady 
Dort can be filled only by women who, like 
herself, are all energy, whose animal spirits 
are made of iron, which can neither rost 
by damp, nor break by a blow, and whose 
yanity acts with the force of a spring, for 
ever elastic, and ever in the most perfect 
repair. 

Thus much is necessary to explain the 
manner of her ladyship's entree into Mrs. 
Hartley's drawing-room. 

The name of " Lady Dort !" loudly and 
distinctly pronounced by the servant who 
threw open the door before her, caused con- 
siderable sensation there, and a family look 
passed round, in which there was a good 
deal of congratulation, and a little surprise. 

Having made up her mind to endure a 
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certain portion of Haxtleyan mediocrity, 
Lady Dort wisely determined that the 
sacrifice of a little of her precious time, if 
made, should be made effectually, and there- 
fore passed by Constance, though her expe- 
rienced eye perceived with half a glance 
that she was looking splendidly beautiiul in 
the elegant carriage costume prepared for 
the Park, and approaching Mrs. Hartley 
with extended hand, and a cordiality of 
mien nicely proportioned to the rude neg- 
lect which was intended to follow, she paid 
her compliments with an energy of civility 
that seemed almost affectionate. 

Though Mrs^ Hartley understood her lady- 
ship's game indifferently well, and was but 
little if at all deceived by the flattering ap- 
pearance of this unexpected greeting, she 
was herself too skilfiil a player to lose the 
possible advantages which might arise from 
it, and became as silvery smooth as a lake 
in sunshine, preparing herself to utter ex- 
actly as many agreeable things as her visiter 
would be so obliging as to listen to. 

But these were not many. Having en- 
dured the waste of a minute and a hdf in 
listening to something about having " seen 
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her firom Sir James Ridley's box at the 
Opera, looking so remarkably well," during 
which, however, she found time to perform 
as much bowing as she deemed needful 
towards the Misses Hartley, Lady Dort rose 
from the seat assigned to her by Mrs. Hart- 
ley, and, in her usual energetic style of 
doing and saying, darted across the room to 
Constance, and seizing her hand, exclaimed, 
^' My sweet new friend ! the eye not dimmed 
yet by the fatigue of meeting thousands of 
admiring glances ! But how you will hate 
me for coming at such a moment! I see 
inscribed on every flower, and on every 
plume, the Park 1 the Park ! " and she looked 
round upon the party, who were all, in fact, 
except Penelope, prepared for a drive. 

"But how is this?" she cried, looking 
from one to the other, and counting them 
all upon her fingers ; " one, two, three, 
four ! Four bonnets for one carriage ! My 
dearest Mrs. Hartley, what an angelic being 
you must be ! But it is absolutely impos- 
sible that any one possessing a carriage, and 
not possessing a heart composed of flint, 
marble, and adamant, can witness such a 
sacrifice of yourself for the gratification of 
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others, without stepping forward to prevent 
it. Wherefore I, not being of a nature so 
detestable, do forthwith offer myself to aid 
and assist in putting a stop to proceedings 
which must end in a total discomfiture of 
patience and best bonnets. You shall come 
with me, love," she added, taking the arm 
of Constance, and placing it within her 
own; " and, perhaps, some other heaujowr^ 
Mrs. Hartley, if I bring you back to her 
safely, will entrust one of her own charming 
daughters to my care. Chi sa ?" 

Did not Lady Dort understand well what 
she was about? yes! she did. That 
final stroke was masterly. Mrs. Hartley 
was very decidedly of those qui ne donne 
rien pour rien; and as she was vastly well 
inclined to show off Constance in the Park 
herself, there could not be a shadow of 
doubt that she would have found means to 
prevent Lady Dort's purpose taking effect, 
had not this sugar-plum of an invitation to 
one of her daughters been held out to her. 
It was, in fact, irresistible; her prophetic 
eye at once saw the possibility of hitching 
the circumstance into a paragraph for tiie 
Morning Post^ and in an instant the ar- 
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rangement was concluded by her saying, in 
her most light and lively manner, '* An im- 
mense improvement, certainly, dear Lady 
Dort, to our order of march; and my lasses, 
I assure you, will live upon the hope of some 
day or other enjoying the same delightful 
privilege you are now going to bestow upon 
their friend Constance. But must your 
ladyship go directly ? " 

" yes, instantly, dear lady !" replied the 
bluest of England's belles ; and without 
further ceremony nodded a farewell to the 
rest of the party, hurried Constance out of 
the room, called for " Lady Dort's carriage" 
with her own sublime lungs, and considerably 
before Mrs. Hartley and her daughters had 
Jrecovered from the startling eflFect of her 
sudden entrance and more sudden exit, she 
was composedly rolling along with Constance 
by her side, complimenting herself both upon 
her dexterity and the value of the prize she 
had won. 

" Obtain the chariot for a day, 
And set the town on fire I" 

she exclaimed, laughing. *' How very bar- 
barous it would have been, my dearest Miss 
Ridley, to let you make your first appear- 
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16 THE BLUE BELLES 

ance in the Park in that most detestable 
envelopement, a double close carriage, and 
surrounded too with a whole forest of 
feathers and flowers! Are you not very 
much obliged to me ?" 

For a country girl, Constance was not 
dull. She remembered that, despite all 
Penelope's croaking, she mighty under the 
auspices of Lady Dort, be permitted to see 
the golden gates of Apollo's temple thrown 
open, and listeti from the porch to the in- 
spired voices within ; so, without a moment's 
hesitation, she gracefully bent her very beau- 
tiftd head, and replied, with much unction, 
" I am indeed !" 

"Charming!" cried Lady Dort. "Oh, 
we shall be the very dearest of friends ! I 
read it in the stars — ^that is, in your eyes, 
bellissima ! And now tell me all about it — 
all about everything, I mean. Have you 
been long intimate with this family ?" 

" Do you mean Mrs. Hartley's family ?" 
said Constance, smiling. 

" Yes, my dear, I believe so. But why 
do you throw yourself so much into the 
comer ? Do, pray, my love, look about you 
a little. It is a lovely day. Everybody 
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that is not hideous is looking beautifiil. 
But though I never fail to aj)pear at iixe 
proper time and season, it is impossible to 
deny that a fine face is sadly thrown away 
here. I believe we are all apt to think a little 
of what we ourselves possess, and I do some- 
times feel that it is rather provoking to be 
placed so exactly upon an equality with all 
the humpy-dumpys. But in this misfortune 
we are equal, my dear Miss Kidley. You 
have a very fine form, really a veiy fine 
form — that is, considering you are so very 
young a person — just a little too much en 
hon pointy perhaps, about the bust, but it 
is possible this may mend as you grow older. 
Mercy on me ! look how that unruly beast 
rears ! By the gracious moon I ^wear. Miss 
Ridley, that if that fine young man is killed, 
his untimely death must rest upon your 
head, for all these capers and curvetings — 
ces cabrioles et ces courbettes questi salti e 
corvette — all and every of them are caused 
by you, and you alone ! Saw you not how 
his eyes were fixed upon you, as he thought- 
lessly drew up his rein, and buried his spur 
in the foaming flank of his destriero ? 
del I what a plunge !" 
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During this series of exclamations, the 
plumed head of Lady Dort was protruded 
for the most part from the side-window, so 
that it was only at intervals, as she drew it 
back again to rehearse her agonies, from 
time to time, to her companion, that Con- 
stance received the alarming intelligence 
they conveyed. At length, however, her 
ladyship fell back, apparently exhausted 
both in mind and body by her exertions, 
and, drawing a long breath, exclaimed, 
" There ! now he is talking to Lady Eliza- 
beth Peveril, so I suppose that for the mo- 
ment he is safe; but for mercy's sake, my 
fair friend, have a care, should he again 
address himself towards our lurking-place, 
not so to ensconce yourself as to hazard th^ 
loss of life and limb to one so comely, by 
making it necessary that his steed should 
stand on tip-toe in order that he may get a 
sight of you." 

Constance laughed and said, " Thegen^ 
tleman seems to be a skilful rider. Lady 
Dort; I do not think his life would be en- 
dangered, even if we were half to draw down 
the blinds." 

"Ah, c^est ga — Tu est Tnoqueuse^ ma 
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beUe! — J^en suis enchantee. It is such a 
relief, my dear love, to find a few delicate 
thorns among the roses that nous autres 
take so much delight in selecting from the 
nursery-beds, placing in a golden vase, and 
setting on high to be bowed to by all be- 
holders ! Henceforth, let the peevish alma- 
nac say what it may, the day that brought 
you to me shall be a red letter day in my 
calendar. 0, I am so thankful that you 
are satirical!" 

" I shall be sorry to disappoint you, Lady 
Dort,** replied Constance, shaking her head, 
and looking greatly ashamed of herself, " but 
I do not believe that I am in the least de- 
gree satirical." 

" Bah t Laissez-moifaire, carissima I 
I intend to be immensely intimate with you; 
and, therefore, if you will just sit easily and 
gracefully forward, so as to be seen, but 
with your charming eyes fixed on me, in- 
stead of on that rabble rout of noble cava- 
liers, who would each one give a golden 
spur to catch a glance from them — ^if you 
will just do this, and listen to me, I will put 
you a little au fait as to myself, and then 
we shall start fair ; for no character, whether 
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male or female, however ingeniously en- 
veloped in the tortuous drapery of disguise, 
can escape my piercing discernment. I was 
bom with it, pretty one, and may not throw 
it aside if I would. In telling you this, 
observe, I am only fulfilling my promise ; I 
am only permitting you to know me as I 
know you ; there will be no vain boasting 
in what I shall say of myself, for, in honest 
truth, I do believe that I am the most un- 
egotistical soul alive ! I do know, indeed, 
that there be things accounted graces in 
me, for the which I thank not the gods. 
But why seek to change what is inevitable 
in me, and that, too, when there is so fair 
reason to believe that my fellow-wanderers 
in this world of whim approve it ? I allude, 
fair friend, to such peculiarities of thought 
or phrase as, in some sort, place me apart 
and separate me from the herd. All this 
was born with me, and I do but submit to 
the decree of Heaven when I seek not to 
change it." 

"I hope she is not absolutely mad," 
thought Constance, looking at her with a 
glance that had, perhaps, something of fear 
in it. 
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" Charming creature !" exclaimed Lady 
Dort, in answer to this look. " How well I 
read all that is passing in your mind ! I 
think you feel disposed to love me — in- 
deed, I feel certain of it; but, at the same 
time, there is a pretty mixture of timidity 
in the sensations with which you contem- 
plate a being so greatly unlike all you have 
known before! But fear nothing, carina. 
Use lessens marvel ; you will get accustomed 
to me; and, besides, perfect love, you know, 
casteth out fear. I intend that you shall 
love me perfectly, and then all that is wild 
and wondrous in me will seem to your fer- 
tile eyes but as a charm dephis. Au restCy 
ma belle J it is but fair that I should tell 
you, sansjhfon et sans detour ^ that I am 
unique and alone in the power I possess of 
bringing you acquainted with all that is 
best worth knowing in London. What say 
you then — shall we swear an eternal friend- 
ship r 

That her new acquaintance was " wild 
and wondrous," Constance was quite as fully 
convinced as the lady herself could be ; but 
she remembered with undiminished interest 
the personages by whom she had seen her 
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surrounded, and felt that the last hoast 
uttered was no vain one. Penelope was too 
much in love, she thought, to judge fairly 
as to what did, and what did not constitute 
the chief charm of society; and with the 
same fresh feelings of eager longing to ap- 
proach what was celebrated that she had 
brought to London with her, she replied, 
" It is impossible. Lady Dort, to thank you 
enough for your kindness; your acquaint- 
ance must be equally an honour and a plea- 
sure to me.** 

" Bon! That little affair is settled then, 
and most entirely to my satisfaction, I assure 
you. Will you dine with me to-day, my 
dear ? My Sunday dinners are never large, 
ma scelti sceltir 

For half an instant, Constance doubted 
whether Mrs. Hartley might not be offended 
by her accepting this invitation without 
consulting her; but she recollected, in time 
to utter a very gracious and graceful affirma- 
tive, first, that her answer at the moment 
must be definitive ; secondly, that she had 
reached the blessed age of independence; 
and, thirdly, that her hostess had most 
happily permitted her to take out the free- 
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dom of her mansion for the sum of three 
hundred pounds, the having paid which had 
abeady been a matter of considerable satis- 
faction on more occasions than one, but was 
now felt to be a greater comfort than ever. 

" And now then, ' chiefly that I may set 
it in my prayers,' tell me your name," said 
Lady Dort, adding, with an affectionate 
squeeze of the hand, " I detest having for 
ever to call a lovely young friend Miss 
anything." 

'^ Constance^ replied the young lady, 
smiling ; *' and, fortunately, I * break no best 
to say so.' " 

" what a comfort !" cried her ladyship, 
assuming, with both eyes and hands, an 
attitude of thanksgiving. " You have no 
idea what a persecution it is when people 
stare as if they thought one mad, because 
they know not where one's words and phrases 
come from. But behold! here comes a 
knight worthy of a glance from those bright 
eyes, my Constance." 

As she spoke, a gentleman reined up his 
horse by the side of the carriage, and, rest- 
ing his hand on the frame of the window, 
which was let down on the side next Lady 
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Dort, said, in a voice unknown to Constance, 
" I hope I see Lady Dort and Miss Ridley 
weUr 

On hearing her own name, Constance 
turned her eyes for a moment on the speaker, 
and bowed in reply to his salutation, and as 
she did so, a dim sort of recollection came 
across her that she had seen him before, 
but where or when she knew not. Yet 
neither the figure nor the features of the 
young man were such as are usually looked 
at only to be forgotten. Had Constance at 
that moment been fancy-free, she must per- 
force have confessed that he was not only 
the handsomest man she had ever seen, but, 
beyond all comparison, the most graceful, 
both in person and manner. But instead 
of making any such avowal to herself, her 
restive thoughts perversely turned to Henry 
Mortimer; for she remembered that it was 
while he had been still beside her that Lady 
Dort had presented this gentleman to her 
as Mr. something or other — she knew not 
what, for then, as now, she would have 
gladly banished him to the antipodes for 
ever, could she thereby have ensured the 
vicinity of Mortimer for five minutes. 
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As this thought occurred, her eyes natu- 
rally turned away from the young man 
with that absent look which eyes assume 
when the object upon which our thoughts 
are occupied is within; and then it was 
that the observant Lady Dort, perceiving 
that there was a shadow of chagrin on the 
fine features of the horseman, and thinking 
that she could put her new-formed friend- 
ship to no better purpose than that of pro- 
pitiating the distinguished individual at her 
side, exclaimed, with her usual animated 
earnestness — 

" Mr. Fitzosbome ! Dine with me to-day. 
You shall not say me nay — ^positively you 
shall not. I can hardly call it a dinner- 
party, however, that I ask you to join ; my 
friend, Miss Ridley, and haJf a dozen more, 
perhaps, make up our host. You know the 
strict laws of attic dining — the number 
must neither be less than the graces, nor 
more than the muses. I never transgress 
this law on a Sunday ; I think it is wrong 
not to pay some attention to the conve- 
nience of one's servants on that day. A 
little knot of friends may dine together 
without any great fuss; and as I never 

VOL. II. c 
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name an hour later than eight on Sunday, 
I flatter myself that, either before or after, 
all my people, or very nearly all, may be 
able to attend divine worship. C^est une 
affaire Jix6e^ n'est pas f I may expect you 
at eight ?" 

Mr. Fitzosbome replied that he should 
have much pleasure in waiting upon her, 
and rode on. 

^' Eh bieriy ma chere^ what do you think 
of him ? Mr. Fitzosbome is not only the 
handsomest man in London, but unquestion- 
ably the first parti as yet unappropriated. 
He has been three years abroad, and this is 
the first season since his return. What do 
you think of him T 

^' Why, as I am not quite sure that I 
ever saw him before. Lady Dort, I hardly 
feel competent to pass judgment on him. 
He is certainly very handsome," replied 
Constance. 

" It needs no ghost to tell us that, my 
dear. Mr. Fitzosbome is perfect — 0, per- 
fect! with a palace of a place, a perfect 
Eden in Monmouthshire, and, a ce qv!on 
dit^ twenty thousand a year." 

But Lady Dort addressed herself to ears 
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more deaf than those of any adder that 
ever crawled ; for directly before the eyes 
of Constance was a low deep cab, slowly 
making its way through an intricate entan- 
glement of horsemen, aufond of which cab 
her eye discovered the recumbent form of 
Henry Mortimer. 

Though it would have been nearly impos- 
sible for him, jconsistently with his ideas of 
refinement, to have sat in such a carriage 
in any other attitude than that in which he 
now reposed, and which as nearly as possi- 
ble prevented him from seeing any object 
either to the right or left, it was still evi- 
dent to Ccmstance that his eyes rolled anxi* 
ously in aH directions, as if in search of 
some particular carriage that he was ex- 
pecting to see. 

^^ Is it possible that he is looking out for 
Mrs. Hartley ?" was the question that she 
asked herself, and " 0, why does he not 
look this way ?" was the thought that fol- 
lowed. In a moment after, Lady Dort also 
descried him, and exclaimed — 

" Here comes Mortimer ! How bewitch- 
ing he is with that beautiiul wild stare! 
Isn't he, CcBQstance ? 0, you must adore 
c2 
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my Mortimer, or I shall decidedly leave off 
adoring you. Lord Dalton has got him to- 
day, you see. How the charming creature 
is devoured !" 

By this time the impediments to the pro- 
gress of Lord Dalton's carriage had with- 
drawn themselves, and in the next moment 
it was in the act of slowly passing that of 
Lady Dort. The eye of the poet at this 
moment recognised the face upon which his 
entranced thoughts were fixed, and, throw- 
ing himself forward, so as to suggest to all 
beholders the idea that he was about to pre- 
cipitate himself to the ground, he seized 
upon Lord Daltons reins, and suddenly 
jerking the horse back almost upon its 
haunches, stopped the carriage, and then 
balanced himself upon its step while he paid 
his compliments, in his usual sotto voce 
tone, to the two ladies. 

*' Oh ! stop, John ! stop !" shrieked Lady 
Dort. " This is too perilous, Mr. Morti- 
mer, indeed it is ! " and all the line stopped 
too, in both directions. " No more, no 
more, I implore you! — ^remember eight!" 
And as these last words were accompanied 
with half a glance and a quarter of a nod 
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'T;owards her companion, the happy poet re- 
covered his seat, restored the reins to the 
hands of his noble but scolding friend, and 
permitted himself to be driven onward with 
unresisting patience, while his heart re- 
mained beMnd at the feet of the beautiful 
vision who had passed from before his eyes. 
As to Constance, as unhappily she had 
seen neither the glance nor ihe nod which 
had conveyed such ecstasy to her adorer, 
her state was one of the most pitiable un- 
certainty as to her fate dialing the hours of 
that most happy or most wretched evening. 
Did eight o'clock mean eight o'clock of that 
day, or of some future one ? Gnawing as 
were the doubt and fear which this uncer- 
tainty produced, she dared not attempt to 
relieve herself from it by asking the simple 
question, " Does Mr. Mortimer dine with 
your ladyship to-day ?" — ^no, not for worlds 
would she have attempted to pronounce it ! 
So, pretending to listen to words which she 
did not hear, and to admire people whom 
she did not see, she continued to sit beside 
her new friend, exactly in the same condi- 
tion as to pre-occupation in which Mr. Mor- 
timer was sitting by his, each thinking 
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wholly and solely of the other, with only 
this Terence, that he wbs revelling in the 
assured delight of knowing that he was to 
meet her, while her spirit was wafted to 
and fra between hope and fear, her heart at 
one moment fluttering with the conscious- 
ness that probability was in her favour, and 
at anollier standing still, as the fear of being 
disappointed returned. 

*' Time and the hour,** however, released 
them both from the restraint they were en- 
during, and it would be difficult to say 
which of them waa the most rejoiced 
thereby.. 
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CHAPTER n. 



A SELECT BINNEB-FABTT — A POET AND A POETESS, A 
PEEK AND A PAINTEB A-LA-MODE — AN EN0LI8H OEK- 
TLEMAM AND AN ENGLISH TO0NO LADT, AND TBEI& 
HOSTESS — afiEAT BB8ULTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES. 



The first object of Constance, on entering 
the house, was to seek Mrs. Hctrtley, for the 
purpose of communicating her engagement; 
but that lady was not yet returned; and as 
this disagreeable part of the business was of 
necessity postponed, she enjoyed the pleasure 
of half an hour's t^te-OrlMe with Penelope, 
while her spirits were still in that delightful 
state of agitation which makes the unre- 
served relation of the adrentures which pro- 
duced it, a luxury. 
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" Already returned, dear Constance !" 
said Penelope, raising her eyes from an 
immeasurably long letter of Markham's, 
which he had himself contrived to deliver, 
and which, being very nearly the only one 
she had ever received, had been read and 
re-read about a dozen times without having 
yet lost the zest of novelty. 

" Already !" repeated Constance. ^ I 
thought I had been gone an immense 
time." 

" I might suspect, from your saying so, 
that the interval since we parted has been 
more tedious than Icmg," said Miss Hart- 
ley, "but that your smiling aspect and 
sparkling ieyes forbid me to think so." 

" My aspect and my eyes would be hor- 
ribly false," returned Constance, lau^ng, 
"did they tell you that I had found the 
drive tedious, excepting just the last bit of 
it, perhaps, when I longed to get home and 
tell you how delighted I had been." 

" Then you have been greatly charmed 
by your companion, I presume. I know 
very little, personally, of Lady Dort, beyond 
her appearance, and that is not captivating; 
but I suppose she is very entertaining ?" 
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"Exceedingly entertaining," said Con- 
stance, as gravely as she could, and con- 
cealing the lower part of her face, forgetting 
how heartily her eyes were laughing th^ 
while. 

"You saucy rustic!" cried Penelope. 
" Your amusement, I suspect, has been fur- 
nished by her ladyship's absurdities." 

"0, tempt me not!" replied Constance; 
" I do assure you she is the most obliging 
person I ever met in my life, and knows not 
only how to will, but to do, the most agree* 
able things in the world. I must and will 
feel grateful to her ; so I entreat you, dearest 
Penelope, not to seduce me into the basejiess 
of laughing at her. I dare say we are all 
of us ridiculous in our different ways, only 
you know we never take notice of what we 
are used to." 

" Thank you a thousand times, my dear 
old friend, for my share of that generous 
effusion. But now let us descend to parti- 
culars. Wh-Bt has Lady Dort done to be- 
witch you into a fit of such self-denying 
philosophy ? Has she invited you to meet 
Mr. Mortimer at dinner ?" 

" Avaunt, witch ! " cried Constance, tum- 
c2 
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ing from her ; " I will have no more dealings 
with you.** 

" Then it positively is so. Upon my 
word, Miss Ridley, you are getting on at a 
prodigiously rapid rate. There must be 
some high-pressure power at work, that is 
certain. Pray, my dear, do you imagine 
that the petted Mortimer made this a condi- 
tion for yielding himself to her ladyship's 
invitation ?" 

" Good heaven ! No. Votis n^y est pasy 
Penelope. I do not even know, for certain, 
that Mr. Mortimer is to be there to-day." 

" To-day ! Are you going to dine with 
Lady Dort to-day ?" exclaimed Miss Hart- 
ley, with very genuine surprise. Why, 
Constance, this is the very crowning top 
and finish of intimacy. *Dine with me 
to-day, my friend !' uttered all impromso^ 
in London, is the ne plus ultra of affec- 
tionate familiarity.** 

" Then ought I not to be grateful ?" de- 
manded Constance, looking as grave as she 
could. *^ Such were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the words addressed to me by this 
delightful Lady Dort to-day, and my joy 
and gratitude are equal, both being past 
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expression great. But what will your mo- 
ther say to it, Penelope ? I am t^rified at 
the idea of h^ making me a speech, begin- 
ning ' My dear Miss Ridley, I am really 
afraid,' — and so on, up, or rather down, to 
the heart-breaking assurance that I had 
better not go." 

" Ton have nothing of the kind to fear, 
I am certain," replied Miss Hartley; "I 
am sure my mother will be pleased by your 
making so desirable an acquaintance — 
uidess, indeed,** she added, colouring, *^ there 
should be any difficulty about the carriage." 

** That rock, thank Heaven, is not in the 
way, Penelope. Lady Dort offered to send 
her carriage for me, and as I know your 
mother is going out, I accepted it. Now, 
tell me, do not you think that if my new 
friend were actually a skeleton, and em- 
broidered her English with Dutch instead 
of Italian, that I ought to dote upon her ?" 

" She certainly appears to be doing every- 
thing she can to win your heart. But here 
comes mamma. Had you not better run up 
stairs at once, and begin dressing ? See — 
it is past seven. I will undertake to an- 
nounce your engagement." 
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Penelope held open the drawing-room 
door as she spoke; and Constance, feeling 
more grateftd for the oflFer than she thought 
it proper to express, passed hastily through 
it, only saying, " Come to me while I am 
dressing," and ran up the stairs with a light 
step and a light heart, just in time to escape 
the cross-examination which she would have 
had to undergo, had she lingered a moment 
longer. 

As Constance never made a very long 
business of dressing, she indulged herself, 
before she rang for her maid, in a few mo- 
ments of very delightful solitary meditation 
upon the new delights that seemed opening 
before her. Could die, amidst the most 
highly-wrought hopes and wishes in which 
she had sometimes indulged when wandering 
alone in the shady recesses of Appleby, have 
ever painted to herself anything one-half so 
delightfiil as a very small select dinner 
party at Lady Dort's ? And then, too, she 
knew not that the world contained — she 
guessed not that the world could contain, a 
being so every way enchanting as Mortimer. 
0, she was too, too happy ! Yes, he would 
be there, she felt sure he would be there. 
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Eight o'clock must mean eight o^clock to* 
day ; and then, could she forget the eager 
action with which he had stopped Lord 
Dalton's carriage ? Did she not know, did 
she not feel, in her heart of hearts, that it 
was for her ? 

When Penelope entered, she found her 
still alone, and enjoying a reverie which 
would have been cheaply purchased by the 
sacrifice of many a day of ordinary ex- 
istence. 

"What! no dressing begun yet?" said 
her friend. "Constance! Constance! this 
looks very suspicious, indeed. I could for- 
give you, perhaps, if ' with him conversing 
you forget all time;' but the merely think- 
ing of him is hardly an excuse, is it, for 
keeping Lady Dort's carriage and dinner 
both waiting for you ?" 

" I shall keep nobody waiting, Penelope," 
replied the happy girl, gaily throwing aside 
her paille de riz bonnet in one direction, 
and her embroidered mantelet in another; 
"nobody ever waits for me, you know. 
But, tell me," she continued, as she pro- 
ceeded to prepare herself for the business 
of the toilet — " tell me, what said mamma 
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to this proposed escapade ? Does she seem 
to think it wrong that I siiould go ?" 

"Wrong! 0, no, certainly not. She 
only says you are a very lucky girl to have 
got on so rapidly." 

" Lucky !" repeated CJonstance ; " I have 
no words to express what I think of my own 
good fortune; and I am so glad she did not 
blame me. I know I am very wilful, but 
yet I do not like to displease anybody if I 
can help it. How glad I am, my dearest 
Penelope, that you are in love ! " 

" And, pray, why so ! " demanded Miss 
Hartley, laughing. " That I may keep you 
in countenance, I suppose." 

" No, indeed. As I could not love any- 
body till somebody loves me, I should be 
vastly too proud of the thing, if ever it did 
happen, to want any one to give me counte- 
nance. No, no ; the reason I rejoice in your 
love, is because I know that it occupies you 
too entirely to leave you any time to wish 
for me. Were it othervdse, I should not like 
to leave you, dear Penelope." 

" Yet, were it otherwise, I should rejoice 
too sincerely at seeing you occupied so 
exactly as I know you wished to be, to have 
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any room left in my heart for selfish regrets. 
But, positively, I must ring for Susan. I 
will not be aiding and abetting to a careless 
and hurried toilet on such an occasion as 
this." 

But Constance was neither ill-dressed nor 
waited for, and, moreover, found time, before 
Lady Dort's carriage was announced, to 
shew herself in the drawing-room, and re- 
ceive the first burst of unmitigated curiosity, 
and half-approving, half-reproaching wonder 
from her brother, who, as nisual, was sta- 
tioned there preparatory to the dinner which 
he almost daily condescended to eat at Mrs. 
Hartley's. She answered all his questions 
and all his remarks with such an air of 
smiling good-humoured indiflFerence, that he 
could hitch neither reproofs nor reproaches 
upon her proceeding, and she set off* to keep 
her somewhat envied and completely unex- 
pected engagement, with spirits as bright as 
her own lustrous eyes. 

She found Lady Dort alone in the smallest 
of her two handsome drawing-rooms, sur- 
rounded with books, busts, cameos, fossils, 
and learned litter of all sorts; but all dis- 
arranged with excellent judgment, all pro- 
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vocative of remark and conversation, and 
only making part of an immense collection, 
which being brought to view by very skil- 
fully-managed instalments, and in combina- 
tions as various as those of the gamut, pro- 
mised to furnish themes eternally new, even 
to those who encountered them the most 
frequently. 

'^ Ben venuta^ bellissimat^^ said her 
ladyship, rising to meet her, and then stand- 
ing still to await her approach, as if trans- 
fixed by admiration. " Miss Ridley, I de- 
light in you. You are positively formed 
expressly to be the load-star of such a 
fastidious little party as I expect to-day. 
My charming Constance, how can I thank 
you enough for such sweet pliancy ? Had 
you refused me this day, I never could — 
no, nor I never would — ^have summoned 
courage to entreat again. But now, my 
love, before my pets arrive, I must sketch 
for your use a little carte du pays. Enow, 
then, that I expect Lady Georgina Gray- 
ton, and four men. Voild tout. Her lady- 
ship is a prodigious verse-writer, wonder- 
ful ! and, on the whole, much less of a bore 
than one might expect. Besides, she is 
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exceedingly graceful, though decidedly a 
little too large. But there is no use in 
quarrelling with people on that account. 
Everybody one sees is too large ! I really 
believe that a bust and torso, of classic 
form, and sufficiently svelte for perfect 
beauty, is the rarest gift of Heaven. But 
to return to Lady Georgina: the surest 
way to win her heart — I do not mean in 
an amatory sense — her loves, I believe, are 
chiefly confined to her verses — ^but as a 
friend, a partisan, a devouSe^ is by alluding 
to her latinity. Remember this, my dear, 
if for any reason you wish to get on with 
her. And now then for my men ! First in 
place is my Lord Willoughby. His novels 
shew what he could do, if he chose to address 
himself in earnest to the achieving a first-rate 
literary reputation ! 0, he is a most extra- 
ordinary man ! Such wit, such fascination 
— and then his letters ! But after all, sweet 
Constance, I do but waste my praise, for he 
has arrived at too shady a part of human 
existence to have any rational hope of en- 
joying the sunshine of your smiles. Next 
in station, and far before him, both in for- 
tune and Mitiquity of race, is Frederic 
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Fitzosbome, the graceful cavalier you saw 
to-day — ^the admired of all beholders ; and 
then the poet, the delicious poet, Mortimer. 
It always seems to me, my dear Miss Bid- 
ley, that this charming man must be the 
natural son of Apollo. Were he legitimately 
descended from the godhead, he would pro- 
bably appear on earth with more of those 
vulgar gifts that are held so precious here. 
But our Mortimer is neitier rich nor noble, 
excepting in those gifts of soul which lead 
us to look amidst the aristocracy of heaven 
for his progenitors. Yet mistake me not; 
he is not of the mob, even in this, having 
Ml independ^ice sufficient fojrall his wants, 
and a privileged entree into every house of 
fashion which pleases him, to say the least 
of it, is on an equality with the highest. 
My fourth darling is Bradley — Bradley the 
inspired ! Who has not heard of Bradley ? 
If Mortimer, my Constance, be the natural 
son of Apollo, Bradley stands in the same 
near relation to Apelles. 1 he is dear to 
me as is the light of heaven. Nay, charm- 
ing Constance, look not so dismayed; I 
would not speak in strains so rapturous, 
even to you, did not all the ladies in the 
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Ifuid deem themsdves warranted to do the 
like. He has a patent privilege, Miss 
Ridley, for falling in love with every face 
he paints, and every face he paints smiles 
on him in return with safe impunity ; for 
what all do, none need fear to do. Such is 
the social moral of our code, and such the 
law we own." 

Of all this, which, both in manner and 
matter, was intended by Lady Dort as a 
sort of initiatory sample of herself and her 
friends, displayed for tl» use of the young 
novice — of all this, Constance neither heeded 
nor heard anything save the words which 
related to Moii^er. The instant his name 
was mentioned, every sense seemed merged 
and absorbed in that of hearing, and not a 
syllable that concerned him was pronounced 
which did not rest engraven on her heart. 
Whether it were that the assurance now 
received that she should indeed meet him, 
had put her into a state of spirits which dis- 
posed her to be pleased with everything; or 
whether the account thus given of him 
really was exactly what she wished to hear, 
may be doubtM; but it is certain, that as 
Lady Dort*s eloquence rolled on, the mind 
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of Constance remained fixed with the most 
entire satisfaction on what she had now 
learned concerning him. Not rich — ^then 
if he asked her love, he would receive, with 
the avowal of it, the dear conviction that it 
was disinterested. Having an independence 
— ^then none could reproach her with impru- 
dence, for in this were they not precisely 
equal? 

Lady Dort was in the act of rounding off 
another period expressive of her rapturous 
devotion to the son of Apelles, when the 
gentleman so designated was announced. 

That the eyes of Constance, all meditative 
as she was, should turn towards the door 
when it opened, was quite natural; for how 
could she be sure that the only object in the 
whole wide world that she desired to behold 
might not enter ere it closed a 2:ain ? But 
it would have been equally so, perhaps, that, 
not seeing him, they should have turned 
away again, had any figure l^s surprising 
than that of Mr. Bradley appeared at it. 

As she looked at him, an indistinct but 
yet positive recollection of the high-sounding 
epithets of admii'ation bestowed upon him 
by Lady Dort recurred to her, and she con- 
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templated his diminutive figure with con- 
siderable surprise. Had it not been for a 
sort of faded look that fatally contradicted 
the supposition, Mr. Bradley^ might have 
been taken for a lad of sixteen; and, but 
for that same faded look, he would have 
been a pretty lad, too ; for there was, at the 
first glance, a marvellously sweet harmony 
in his features, the charm of which only 
wore off when the look of unrest, that sun- 
dry stormy feelings had left upon them, 
became perceptible, and then, to the impar- 
tial and uninterested observer, there was 
something vexatiously and disagreeably in- 
congruous in his aspect and his demeanour 
— ^in his features, and the expression of 
them. 

Nevertheless it was difficult not to notice 
him — difficult even not to watch and follow 
him with a degree of attention so dispropor- 
tioned to the value of the result, as to be a 
perfect stumbling-block to the speculative 
lookers-on upon society. Constance, like 
the rest of the world, continued to remark 
him, even after the more dignified person- 
ages. Lady Georgina Grayton, and Lord 
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Willoughby, had made their appearance; 
and, like the rest of the world, had she 
been asked the reason for it, she would have 
found it exceedingly difficult to give a rea- 
sonable answer. Her first tangible obser- 
vation, perhaps, was upon his extraordinary 
familiarity of address. At his entrance he 
had rather bounded than walked into the 
room, having something (apparently faceti- 
ous) to say to the functionary who an- 
nx)unced him, which caused him to turn his 
back for a moment upon her expectant 
ladyship, which want of observance was to 
be atoned for by the celerity of the move- 
ment with which he afterwards approached 
her. His salutation, then, consisted of 
dropping upon one knee, and kissing the 
finger tips of her gloves, after which he 
" recovered feet" with a movement as start- 
ling in its suddenness as that with which the 
soldier "recovers arms" on parade. He 
then placed himself midway between Lady 
Dort and Constance, standing with his heels 
together, one hand within his embroidered 
waistcoat of white and gold, and the other 
5till holding his hat, looking, in very speak- 
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ing pantomime, his wish to be presented to 
the young lady, and his perfect readiness to 
make her a bow. 

" Bradley ! Bradley all over P cried her 
ladyship, laughing. " Miss Eidley, permit 
me to introduce my friend, Mr. Bradley, to 
you. The Bradley, Miss Ridley, no less. 
When you have had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance a little longer, you will know 
that his will is law." 

Constance returned his bow rather slightly, 
for there was something within her that 
seemed rising to resist this sort of usurping 
despotism; but it mattered not; Mr. Brad- 
ley, placing himself on the rug, with his 
back towards the soupgon of fire which still 
retained its place in the grate, addressed 
her with the most encouraging amiability of 
manner. 

" I am quite sure I saw you at the opera 
last night. Miss Ridley. That beautiftd 
creature, Penelope Hartley, was with you. 
But tell her from me, will you, that she 
must positively never wear that cold-looking 
lavender silk again. Married or single, she 
must wear black velvet till the sun is in 
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Cancer. Be so kind as to tell her this, will 
you?" 

" Certainly," replied Constance, smiling. 

" Do you know the Hartleys, Bradley ?** 
said Lady Dort, yawning. 

" Never spoke to either of them in my 
life," he replied. " But that eldest girl is 
beautifid. I took a sketch of her profile on 
my thumb-nail, one night last winter, and I 
have had it in half-a-dozen groups since." 

" But she is too round, Bradley," groaned 
forth Lady Dort. " How can you talk of 
sketching a woman with such a bust as 
that?" 

The grimace with which this remonstrance 
was received was too much for the gravity 
of Constance, and she woidd have been sadly 
embarrassed how to conceal the irrepressible 
smile it produced, had not her handkerchief 
i)een in her hand. Had she wished for a 
practical illustration of the degree in which 
this remarkable gentleman was permitted to 
transgress all the ordinary restraints of 
society, the present occasion might have 
sufficed to content her. 

*' you wretch! you mean to insinuate 
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that I am too slight — ^too fragile — I know 
you do. Monster !" 

Mr. Bradley burst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter. 

" Do I think you too slight, too fragile T 
he exclaimed. " Heaven wid earth ! do I ? 
Why, my beloved lady, your unequalled 
form is fitted only for the shades below— 
Elysium shades, I mean, of course. But 
here, here on this solid earth — ! yojj are 
a dream, Lady Dort — ^you are, upon my 
soul." 

** Is he not matchless, dearest ?" said 
Lady Dort, turning to Constance* with a 
look of ecstasy. " Say not that I have 
called you into my charmed circle for 
nothing. It is not everywhere, nor always, 
that this bright vagary of creation, this 
frolic of nature, this master-piece of delicious 
impertinence, shews to the advantage he 
does here. The creature is both inspired 
and licensed .with me. Is it not so, you 
petted idol ?" 

'^ K it were not, I should hang myself," 
replied the elderly boy, with a flourish of 
melo-dramatic energy. *' Behold the Wil- 

VOL. n. D 
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lougtby!" he added, as the door again 
opened, and the elegant-looking nobleman 
he named appeared at it. 

The address of Lord Willoughby was in 
the best possible style of high breeding; 
and for a minute or two even Lady Dort 
appeared less fantastic than usual, as she 
replied to what he said to her. Having 
done so, she waited not for any beseeching 
looks, as in the case of Mr. Bradley, but 
in sober fwm and phrase introduced Miss 
Ridley and his lordship to each other. 

" In so very small a circle," she said, in a 
half whisper to Constance, " it is absolutely 
barbarous not to make every lady know 
everybody. '* 

" Now look at yourself, milud," said the 
painter, stepping from before the chimney- 
glass, that no obstacle might impede the 
examination he commanded; though, sooth 
to speak. Lord Willoughby might have 
beheld, without the least inconv^ence, a 
considerable portion of his own person over 
the head of Mr. Bradley. " Now look at 
yourself, milud, and tell me if you are not 
absolutely ashamed of having permitted 
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your valet to leave that lock of hair so pre- 
cisely where I told you, when you sat to 
me, that it never must be ?" 

*' Forgive me, mighty master!" replied 
Lord Willoi^ghby with great good-humour; 
" but I actually walked forth from my dress- 
ing-room without having given a single 
glance at the mirror. In the first place, I 
have unbounded confidence in my Scapin; 
and in the second, I knew not that I should 
enjoy the perilous pleasure of meeting you." 

"Perilous!" reiterated the delicately- 
formed Bradley, clenching his small &t, and 
standing on tiptoe to bring it within an inch 
or two of Lord Willoughby's nose. " Peri- 
lous ! but for this fair presence it wejl might 
prove so. I scorn to display my athletic 
skill before ladies. So rest in peace, milud. 
But never more be hairdresser of mine !" 

Ere this sally was well uttered, Lady 
Georgina Grayton entered the room, and, 
with the exception o£ the unknown Con* 
§J;ance, every one in it stepped simulta- 
neously forward to welcome her. She wa$ 
a pale, delicate, pretty-looking wpn^an of 
about five-and4hirty, and though plethoric 
in comparison to Lady Dort, was little 
D 2 
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likely to be considered as too fat by any on6 
but her ladyship. The two ladies saluted 
each other on both cheeks; Lord Wil-» 
loughby accosted her with very friendly 
intimacy, but elicited a profound sigh from 
her fair bosom by inquiring for Mr. Gray- 
ton, while Mr. Bradley presented his arm to 
assist her progress to the chair in which he 
wished to place her, though the distance to 
it did not exceed three paces. This did 
not, however, prevent her rewarding his at- 
tention by a very grateful look, which lost 
none of its gentleness when, having assisted 
her to sink into the depths of a luxurious 
berg^Cj he seated himself on a footstool at 
her feet. 

There was something so very new to 
Constance in this free and easy display of 
familiar intimacy, that she felt more em- 
barrassed and more ill at ease than she had 
done since her change from the country to 
the town. Her own chair, too, was so 
placed as to give the petted painter a 
better opportunity for a professional study 
of her features than was at all agreeable to 
her, and by a movement that had more of 
impulse than reflection in it, she pushed her 
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chair back so as to place herself at a consi-^ 
derably greater distance from the group. 

Now it did sometimes happen to this 
strangely privileged individual, that persons 
not to his manner bom, would occasionally 
shew indications of thinking that the tricks 
in which he indulged himself, and in which 
he was so unaccountably indulged, would be 
more honoured in the breach than the ob^ 
servance. But this never happened without 
inciting him to caricature, as it were, his 
own impertinence, in order to shew any 
such starched and stately questioners of his 
acknowledged franchise, that he was not to be 
checked or controlled by any in the exercise 
of it. It w^ probably in pursuance of this 
system that he now, giving a very saucy 
side-glance towards Constance, proceeded 
very audaciously to draw off the glove of 
Lady Georgina, in order to examine her 
rings, which operation he had previously 
commenced by a most unceremonious mani-' 
pulation through her glove* To all this the 
lady submitted with extraordinary resigna- 
tion, conversing meantime with Lady Dort 
and Lord Willoughby, as if no such person 
as Mr. Bradley existed, as if her footstool 
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were unencumbered, and her fingers per- 
mitted to remain in peaceful possession of 
her rings. 

" Forbear to judge !" is an admirable 
injunction, and may be applied to great ad- 
vantage on occasions less solemn than that 
whereon it stands recorded. Had it been 
whispered, for example, in the ear of Con- 
stance at the present moment, she might 
have paused ere in her heart she decided 
that Lady Georgina Grayton was a woman 
of manners so lightly indiscreet, as to argue 
very unfavourably of her character. Now 
In point of fact there was no lady in London 
of character more perfectly irreproachable. 
Not even her inc^sant and not very wise 
lamentations on the uncongenial nature of 
her husband's disposition and pursuits could 
put it into the head of any one to doubt the 
correctness of her conduct; and her unre- 
sisting submission to the little painter's 
impertinence was only a proof of her being 
too much an fait of one of the feshionaWe 
whims of the day and the set in which ^he 
lived, for her to find anything extraordinary 
or objectionable in it. Kumour, indeed, 
who dearly loves to pick up a bit of scandal 
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as she goes, had not suffered all the fine 
ladies who thus wnused themselves to escape 
so well — ^but this is in nowise germane to 
the matter. 

Mr. Fitzosbome was the next person who 
appeared. When manners are faultless, 
there is little to be said of them ; and this, 
doubtless, is the reason why nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine volumes out of every million, 
written to illustrate the phenomenon of 
social life, are devoted to setting forth the 
folly instead of the wisdom o£ mankind* 
Moreover, such men as Mr. Fitzosbome do 
not wear their characters outside. If acci- 
dent or choice places them, during some por- 
tion of their existence, within the vortex of 
fashionable life, they rarely exhibit any 
Quixotic struggles to separate the chaff from 
the com, or labour to prove, by any out* 
ward symbols, that though in the herd, they 
are not of them. It required something 
beyond either a drawing or a dining room 
acquaintance with Frederic Fitzosbome, in 
order to form a correct estimate of what he 
was. 

Eocentric^ as jgenius is ever declared to 
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be, there was one point on which Henry 
Mortimer was as steadfast and unvarying as 
the sun. No one living, probably, had ever 
met him at a dinner party whereat he was 
not the last guest who arrived. How he 
managed it was perfectly unaccountable; 
for although the punctuality of his tardiness 
was unvaried, it was so nicely managed as 
never greatly to irritate the cook; in fact, 
no man less liked to see a turbot in frag^ 
ments than the poetic Mortimer. 

**He comes! he comes!" exclaimed Lady 
Dort. " Save me, and hover o'er me with 
your wings, you heavenly guards! What 
would your gracious figure? You cannot 
come to dine? Why, Mortimer, it is not 
yet three minutes by the finger of my ala* 
baster Time yonder, since Mr. Fitssosbome 
entered ; and who does not know that 
Mortimer ever requires five to elapse ere 
his foot follows that of the penultimate 
guest?" 

" Shall I go away again ?" said the young 
man, his countenance brightly lighted up 
by the sight of the perhaps only half-- 
expected Constance. 

"Nay, nay, my friend! *Come I too 
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late?' is a ptegnant phrase, that might 
sometimes suit you well — ^but come I too 
early? never!" 

On the entrance of Fitzosbome, Bradley 
had very quickly risen from his footstool, 
and claimed his acquaintance by a sober bow, 
which was returned exactly in the same 
manner ; whereupon the artist knit his 
brows, and felt, through every fibre of his 
animated frame, that the man who could so 
bow to him was unblessed by a single ray 
of genius — a being wholly formed of clay, 
without a particle of that redeeming quick- 
silver which was the better part of man, 
and then he for a moment set himself 
seriously to study how he should escape, in 
case the proud young commoner applied to 
him for his portrait. 

But when Mortimer entered, his air and 
manner suddenly changed again into a sort 
of exaggerated animation, which, when 
compared to that of other people, seemed 
like vivacity seen through a magnifying- 
glass. He crossed his arms upon his breast, 
and performed a succession of salaams that 
nearly brought his handsome forehead to 
the ground, and then, in defiance of the 
d3 
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greetings passing between the poet and his 
friends, he placed his arm upon his shoulder, 
and absolutely insisted upon whispering a 
few wcwrd^ in his ear, before he suffered him 
eith^ to hear or reply to any one else. 

As it was ever the custom at Lady Dort's 
to announce dinner as soon as possible after 
the arrival of Mr* Mortimer, but little time 
was ^ven to the enamoured young man to 
profit by the unspeakable happiness of 
finding himself near Constance; but that 
little he used without ceremony, placing 
himself beside her with an air of authoriased 
appropriation; and when the expected sound 
of ** dinner " was heard, waiting for no per- 
mission but his own to present his arm, in 
order to conduct her down stairs. 

" Can you forgive me, Bradley," said 
Lady Dort, as she herself took the arm of 
Lord WiUoughby, " for not having invited 
your last^elected little Hebe to attend upon 
you?" This was answered by a shrug. 
Mr. Fitzosbome presented his arm to Lady 
G^rgina, and the party descended to the 
dining-room. 

Those only who watch the varying signs 
of the socicd and moral world, as a shepherd 
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does the clouds, their lights, their shades, 
their colourings, and their distances, will 
learn, like him, to understand the atmo- 
sphere in which they live* Without such 
study, the surface of society is an almost 
monotonous hemisphere, having indeed its 
horizon and its zenith, but with little inter- 
mediate relief to attract the eye, or occupy 
the understanding. But when it is studied 
with attention, the result is very difterent ; 
and even things intended to be the same, 
differ almost as widely as the skull of a 
German from that of a Frenhcman. To 
follow such study, to explain the points it 
ought to fix upon, and the seemingly slight 
indications which lead to important results, 
would fill a volume instead of a page — ^not 
to mention that such a volume, however in- 
genious, would be utterly useless, inasmuch 
as the power of observing is very nearly as 
much an intuitive faculty as that of in- 
vention, and neither will nor can be taught, 
despite all the modem manuals so assi- 
duously offered for the purpose. Those who 
do observe, may indeed often find very in- 
telligent listeners among those who do not; 
and it not unfrequently happens that the 
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dreamy eye that passes from scene to scene, 
with little consciousness how widely diflferent 
are the phenomena to be found in each, 
kindles into higher and deeper speculation, 
when pregnant themes are pointed out to it, 
than the mere observer ever fell into. 

The excellent dinners of Lady Dort, not- 
withstanding the identity of many of its 
elements, (even among the guests them- 
selves,) were no more like the excellent 
dinners of Mrs. Gardener Stewart, than the 
scudding before a fluttering gale is to float- 
ing down the current of a tranquil stream. 

Lady Dort would have felt her renown 
blighted and withered almost past recovery, 
had she suffered any one subject to drop 
without taking care that another sprang 
out of it, like the beguiling continuity of 
the Arabian nights. Tradespeople would 
have been changed, and servants dismissed, 
had she seen reason to suspect that anything 
was defective in the positif of her enter- 
tainments; but, comparatively speaking, 
this would have appeared to her as a matter 
of utter indifference, if placed before her in 
competition with any defect in the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul with which it 
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was the principal object of her life to regale 
her guests. 

Mrs. Gardener Stewart, on the contrary, 
having, as a matter of course, taken care 
that her guests were all very delightful 
people, neither old nor ugly, with well-tuned 
voices and irreproachable bon ton^ per- 
mitted the .flow of soul to go on pretty 
much as chance directed; but never suflFer- 
ing a shade from her pococurante system to 
fall upon the perfection of her banquet, or 
the studied refinement of its accompani- 
ments. With a mind of much smaller pro- 
portions than that of Lady Dort, there was 
less of absurdity, as well as less of clever- 
ness; and if she often suffered wit to repose 
itself behind a quiet smile, instead of insist- 
ing that it should be for ever in active ex- 
ercise, she at least took care that it should 
find nothing to carry away with it to fur- 
nish sport for its more active moods. All 
she asked of Heaven for herself was an 
eternal entourage of everything that was 
soothing to the senses, and all her elegant 
ambition sought, was to obtain a sensitive 
circle of adoring friends, worthy to share 
with her in the enjoyment of it. She 
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wished not to inspire any feelings warmer 
or stronger than what were likely to arise 
from being the source from whence such 
gentle hours flowed, and would rather have 
closed her eyes in endless night, than have 
been quoted as one of those who expected 
that the luxuries of her mansion shoidd be 
repaid by the conversational efforts of her 
guests. Such men as the sentimental Mor- 
timer preferred Mrs. Gardener Stewart; 
such as the animated Lord Willoughby most 
affected Lady Dort. Fitzosbome, though 
he greatly admired neither, permitted him- 
self for a season to find amusement from 
both ; while Mr. Bradley, and everything in 
the slightest degree resembling him, wheliier 
belonging to art or to science, and though 
deriving fame from bH the reputation that 
either could bestow, was so completely an 
abomination to Mrs. Gardener Stewart, that 
her name was never heard from any such, 
while that of Lady Dort was very affection- 
ately familiar to them all. 

This episode pcuraUd has been resorted 
to as the shortest way of bringing the reader 
acquainted with the rival patronesses of 
Constance, and may save time hereafter. 
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Of this, her first London dinner-party, 
Miss Ridley was, in truth, no very fair 
judge; Mortimer was seated at her right 
hand, and, when doing her very best to de- 
scribe the party on the following day to 
Penelope, she was perfectly unable to tell 
who it was that was seated at her left. The 
conversation was exiseedingly lively ;— Lady 
Dort was whimsical, and superabundantly 
animated; Lady Georgina was prettily 
plaintive, and most amusingly learned; 
Lord Willoughby abounding in witty anec- 
dote ; Mr. Fitzosbome aiding and abetting 
the display of each by a few well-timed words, 
which might have proved, to any one at 
leisure to think about it, that he rathar 
sought to hear others than to be heard him- 
self ; whUe the inspired artist, whenev^ he 
could find leisure from his assiduous combi- 
nations of half a dozen sauces into one, to 
contribute the proportion expected from him 
towards the amusement of the hour, did it 
by such wild and whimsical bursts of min- 
gled folly and cleverness, that Lady Dort 
declared him, at least half a dozen times be- 
fore the dinner ended, to be, without ex- 
ception, the most enchanting animal, and 
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the most delightful wretch that nature ever 
produced. 

And Mortimer — ^the sought-for and ad- 
mired Mortimer — what did he do to redeem 
thjB pledge which every one thought that 
they received when told they were about to 
meet him? 0, he did much. True it is 
that no syllable he uttered was heard by 
any other ear than that of Constance, But 
Mr. Mortimer was of so much importance, 
that everything he did was of importance 
too. His love-aflTairs, in particular, were 
always public property, and he never fell 
out of one and into another, without furnish- 
ing a world of discussion of the most deep 
and delightful interest to all the pretty 
single women in town — and happy was the 
man who had the first tale to tell, and the 
first anecdote to give, of such events. ^ 

No one felt disappointed, therefore, when, 
instead of the acute remark, the delicate 
irony, and the gentle vivacity of Henry 
Mortimer, they perceived only the beau 
ideal of a poet dissolving in love. Nothing 
really having existence can be so light, so 
slight, so untangible, so like a volatile 
essence that fades before it is fully exhaled, 
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as the signs of sous-intelligence exchanged 
between well-bred persons a Vinsu of their 
object; yet, nevertheless, looks were given, 
received, and understood on the present 
occasion, which put Lord Willoughby per- 
fectly an fait of Lady Georginas suspicions, 
and Lady Dort's convictions, respecting the 
poet's unborn love, and Mr. Fitzosbome 
respecting Mr. Bradley s unmitigated im- 
pertinence. 

It was not the custom at Lady Dort's for 
the gentlemen to remain long in the dining* 
room after the ladies had left it; and, little 
as her accomplished ladyship suspected it, 
there were elements in the partie carrie 
she left behind her there on the present 
occasion sufl&ciently discordant to render 
this usually short period shorter still. Never- 
theless, Mr. Mortimer, who was the first to 
make his way back to the drawing-room, 
did not arrive there before Lady Dort had 
full time to cross-examine Constance a little 
respecting her previous acquaintance with 
him. During the whole time this lasted. 
Lady Georgina Grayton kept her handsome 
eyes immovably and very unceremoniously 
fixed upon the party under examination^ 
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making various active preparations the 
while for her own permanent accommoda- 
tion on the sofa — such as arranging the 
cushions, approaching a footstool, and plac- 
ing a screen, but yet never for an instant 
withdrawing her eyes, or relaxing her 
scrutiny. 

It is no very easy matter for a conscious 
and enamoured girl to endure all this grace- 
fully, and without so losing her self-posses- 
sion as to betray exactly the species of 
interesting agitation expected. But there 
was a sturdiness of self-respect about Con- 
stance which, despite the tumultuous throb- 
bing of her heart, enabled her to reply 
quietly, distinctly, and correctly, to Lady 
Dort, while she sustained the steady eyebrow 
of Lady Georgina with an admirable ap- 
pearance of unconsciousness. 
, This eflfort was simply the effect of a sort 
of innate maiden dignity, resisting, almost 
by instinct, the attempt to dive into the 
hidden treasures that her heart concealed, 
and had no reference whatever to the im- 
pression which her words or manner might 
make on either of their curious ladyships ; 
but had Constance studied her companions 
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with all the sagacity of a Machiavelli, she 
could have pursued no Ime of conduct so 
likely to bring them to her feet. Lady 
Dort felt persuaded that she had caught a 
^^ petsonagey^' a ^^ charojcter^' a thing to 
wonder at, as well as to admire — a creature, 
in short, who could stand the admiration of 
Henry Mortimer, without having her head 
turned or her heart excoriated by it; while 
Lady Georgina at once saw in her a heroine 
to whom she could indite sonnets and ele- 
gies — in whose honour she could paraphrase 
Horace, quote Ovid, and invoke Janus, and 
for whom she could immediately form one 
of those devoted friendships which led to 
picturesque groupings, piquant whisperings, 
and the power of opening her entire heart 
on the subject of her still dear but most 
uncongenial Grayton ! 

Urged by feelings so powerful, the po- 
lishai and delicately-transparent barrier of 
drawing-room incognito was thrown aside, 
and Lady Georgina, begging " to be named* 
to Miss Eidley, declared herself exceedingly 
desirous of making her acquaintance. 

It was immediately after this ceremony 
had been performed that the poet entered^ 
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upon wWch Lady G^orgina, who had actu- 
ally abandoned all the comforts of cushions, 
footstool, and screen, for the purpose of 
placing herself near the friend to whom she 
was determined to devote herself for the 
next two months, rose from the chair she 
had just taken; and, looking from it to the 
face of Mortimer, and from the face of Mor- 
timer to it, with an expression equally ele- 
gant and intelligible, returned to her former 
position, conscious that she bore with her 
the gratitude of two devoted hearts. 

This was a species of offrande by no 
means new to Mr, Mortimer. Neither his 
devoted attachments, nor his desolating dis- 
appointments, were ever kept secret from 
that elegant portion of society to which he 
belonged, and there was scarcely a pretty 
married woman, who made one of it, who 
did not eagerly seize upon every occasion 
of shewing her gentle sympathy ; so he 
dropped into the vacant chair with one 
rapid glance of acknowledgment to the 
charming friend who had resigned it, and 
prepared to give himself up again, wholly 
and solely, to the gentle converse of his new 
divinity. 
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But although this avowed preparation 
for love-making was not new to him, it was 
to Miss Ridley, and not all her inclination 
to listen to him for ever could make it 
agreeable to her. *' As soon," thought she, 
*' would I perform the balcony scene in 
Borneo and Juliet with him, before a select 
and judicious audience, as endure this ! 
Oh ! what would he think of me if I could !" 
Nevertheless, it required some little consi- 
deration in order to decide upon the best 
and fittest mode of avoiding it. She could 
not fly from his side at the very moment 
he was speaking to her, and that with no 
ostensible object whatever for the movement ; 
such marked avoidance would be as scenic 
and as objectionable as remaining. No! 
she must "bide the time," and watch for 
an opportmrity. 

It was not, however, very easy to find it; 
for when it was Mr. Mortimer s will to talk, 
his words flowed on with the delicious har- 
mony of a gentle rippling stream, as sweet, 
and as incessant too. 

Lady Dort had placed herself beside Lady 
Georgina, and their two heads, whisperingly 
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close together, shewed no hope of her being 
able civilly to introduce her own between 
them ; and, ere she had achieved the move- 
ment she meditated, the door again opened, 
and the other three gentlemen entered 
together. 

By a habit too inveterate for the most 
genial spring weather to alter, as long as an 
atom of fire is permitted to glimmer on an 
English hearth, they all walked up to the 
hearth-rug, and awaited there the arrival 
of the steaming vase, whose fragrant exha- 
lations had already greeted them as they 
ascended the stairs. 

. While thus standing, the group formed 
by Miss Eidley, Mr. Mortimer, and the 
young lady's nosegay, was precisely in front 
of them all, and certainly was not over- 
looked by either. The six eyes thus fixed 
upon her were more than Constance could 
bear; and, suddenly rising, as if to set her 
own coffee-cup upon the table, she remained 
stationary beside it long enough to select 
from its multitudinous treasures a volume 
which seemed to promise wherewithal to 
give her the comfort of an occupation better 
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suited to the place and time thaa listening 
to Mr. Mortimer's interpretation of the 
flowers of which her bouquet was composed. 

Constance had asked herself what Morti- 
mer would think of her should she continue 
to sit beside him, as if expressly to receive 
his homage bdfore the eyes of all beholders. 
Had she made this inquiry of one capable 
of giving her a true answer, she would have 
been told, that in no way could she have 
more effectually riveted the poet*s chains, 
than by making him feel that when he was 
near her she was unconscious of all else the 
world contained; for nothing could be much 
less siniilar than this gentleman's estimate 
of young ladies during the periods when his 
loves were crescCTit, and that which followed 
when they were waning. 

But had the same question been asked 
and answered concerning the judgment of 
Mr. Fitzosbome on the same subject, she 
would have learned that nothing could be 
in nicer harmony than his opinions and her 
own. Never, either in his native land or 
out of it, had Fitzosbome seen a woman 
whom he thought comparable in attractive 
loveliness to Constance Kidley; and though 
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it was already very acutely painful to him 
to witness the unreserved devotion of the 
ever-privileged Mortimer to her, his incipi- 
ent, and, as yet, almost unconscious attach- 
ment, was in no degree shaken thereby; for 
he felt it natural that every man of taste 
should admire her ; nor could he feel at all 
surprised that the chartered laureat of 
beauty, the acknowledged adorer of the 
fairest faces which each successive season 
produced, should not suflfer hers to pass 
without its meed of worship. 

He saw, too, that the fair divinity was 
neither unconscious of, nor averse to, the 
offering ; and that this, too, gave him pain, 
was very certain. Nevertheless, he had a 
deep conviction at his heart, that no pain 
from this source could be permanent. His 
tranquil but deeply observing eye had gone 
too far beyond the dazzling surface of Mor^ 
timer's character to leave him in any doubt 
as to its genuine value ; and he knew that 
the love of a woman, who could long persist 
in fancying she loved Mortimer, could be of 
little worth to him. He clearly saw that 
Constance was struck and dazzled both by 
the talents and the reputation of his rival, 
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but he had a Btrong conviction that this 
would pass away, and that Constance would 
discover, before her peace of mind was in 
any real danger, 

** It were all one 
That she should love some bright particular star, 
And think to wed it," — he was so much below her. 

People are apt, as Lady Dort said of her 
slender waist, to think of what they them- 
selves possess; and so it was, perhaps, with 
Mr. Fitzosborne. He saw in Constance 
somewhat of ike healthful, vigorous judg- 
mi^t that he felt within himself^ and to this 
he trusted. Had she, however, while the 
trial was going on, given any indication of 
being capable of enduring the sort of public 
disjday to which Mr. Mortimer seemed in- 
clined to expose her, the case would have 
be^i widely different, tuid all his interest in 
her brought to a conclusion, by his confess- 
ing to himself that he had been mistaken in 
her. 

As she rose from her place in the manner 
that has been described, the philosophic ob- 
server turned towards the fire to hide a 
smile. "No! I have not mistaken her!" 

VOL. II. E 
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thought he, " and should I ever find that I 
have, I will never more trust to my reading 
of a woman's face." 

Having secured an occupation, Constance 
wanted to seat herself near the two ladies, 
now no longer occupied in a Ute-d-Ute^ as 
Mr. Bradley had placed himself astride upon 
a chair behind the sofa, so as to bring his 
head very conveniently between theirs, and 
exactly on a level with both. 

" What have you there, Miss Ridley ?" 
demanded Lady Georgina. 

" Oh ! that dear book of noble children ! 
Does not Nature shew herself to be most 
decidedly an aristocrat there ? Such admi- 
rable likenesses! — and oh! so heavenly 
lovely!" 

Lady Dort seized upon the theme skil- 
fully enough, setting Lord Willoughby, and 
Fitzosborne, and Mortimer all upon it; and 
many clever things were said, all of which 
were saucily travestied by Bradley, and 
laughter succeeded to philosophy, tiU re- 
called again by the plaintive sensibility of 
Lady Georgina, or the sublime enthusiasm 
of Lady Dort. 

And then a movement was made towards 
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a distant table, for the purpose of examining 
some precious new acquisition obtained from 
some unknown region, or from some new- 
born science; and again the conversation 
sparkled brightly, and Constance listened 
with delight. While the party were yet 
standing, some object on the table particu- 
larly attracting the attention of the novice, 
she bent her person slightly and very grace- 
fully forward to examine it. 

" So stands the statue that enchants the 
world !'^ exclaimed Mr. Bradley, suddenly 
drawing a small sketch-book with its pencil 
from his pocket. 

" Stand still for one moment, I entreat 
you, Miss Ridley," he added, hastily turning 
over the pages of the book till he found a 
blank one. ^* That attitude is exquisite !-^ 
for pity's sake, let me take it." 

" Oh, rfo.'" exclaimed Mortimer. " For 
Heaven's sake move not!" 

"belightftd!" cried Lady Dort. 

*' Enchanting !" said Lady Georgina. 

^' She will not," murmured Fitzosborne, 
inaudibly. 

Constance smUed slightly, and changed 
her attitude, but so quietly as hardly to in- 
e2 
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ijlcate a refhsal, and then teeing up sorm 
object from the table, addressed a few words 
of observation upon it to Lady Georgiim. 

" Barbarous ^1!" ejaculated Lady Dort. 
** How can you annihilate hope with that 
tranquil aspect, as if you knew not that our 
wishes lay palpitating at your feet ?— Cruel 
Constance !" 

" I thought that you were cmly jesting," 
replied Constance, replacing the little bronze 
«he had been examining. 

"Jesting! my charming Constance,-^ 
when did metals ever prefer a mote earnest 
prayer? Replace yourself, I in^lope you. 
Bradley t one touch from your masterly 
finger upon th9* feij form will suffice to 
restore it to tJie attitude so worthy of be- 
coming immortal.— For my sake, ^weet Ipve, 
you must, indeed !" 

"0 no!" said Constance, shrinking ex- 
actly enough to avoid the painter's extended 
hand, and smiling, in return for Lady Port's 
rhapsody, with an air of perfect goo<l hu- 
mour; '^you must be jeating-^I cannot 
have my picture taken ;" and th^ quietly 
resuming her seat near the fire^ she let the 
subject d^op " for lack of argument." 
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Mr. Bradley was angry, Mr. Mortimar 
disappointed, and Lady Georgina vowed it 
was a sin. 

Mr. Fitzosbome said nothing; but that 
hour was one of no light importance to 
him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOPES AND FEARS PLOTS AND PLANS — NEW LOVE AND 

OLD LOVE. 

At the moment of her departure from Bru- 
ton-street, Constance had ventured to ask 
Mrs. Hartley to call for her in her way 
home from the party to which she and her 
younger daughters were going — a request 
which was graciously complied with, both 
in word and deed. Lady Georgina Gray- 
ton and Lord Willoughby had already taken 
their departure, when " Mrs. Hartley's car- 
riage for Miss Ridley" was announced; and 
dear to Constance as was the joy of listening 
to the voice of Mortimer, she was not sorry 
to be summoned; for there was something in 
the manner in which she perceived the eyes 
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of Mr. Bradley fixed upon her, which greatly 
annoyed her. 

As soon as Lady Georgina and Lord 
Willoughby had retired, Mr. Fitzosbome 
had placed himself beside Lady Dort, and 
entered into conversation with her. Morti- 
mer, who had not reseated himself after 
taking leave of her ladyship, then led the 
painter apart, and for a few minutes whis- 
pered in his ear; after which the poet again 
placed himself beside Miss Ridley, wid, if 
possible, seemed more than ever bent upon 
winning her soul, as well as her ear, to listen 
to his whispered, but most animated elo- 
quence. Nor would he have found this at 
aU more difficult than heretofore, had the 
eyes erf Mr. Bradley been less offensively 
fixed upon her; for neither Lady Dort nor 
Mr. Fitzosbome appeared disposed to pay 
any attention except to each other. But 
an idea had suggested itself to Constance, 
which would not let her enjoy what she so 
dearly valued. She fancied that, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mortimer, the artist was stu- 
dying her features, in order to make a 
sketch of them from memory, and this 
caused her not only a feeling of painful em- 
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tarrassment, but a degree of uneasiness of a 
much graver kind, and which effectually 
banished every emotion resembling pleasure 
from her mind. "Would Mortimer have 
done this, had he thought her w(Mrthy of 
becoming his wife ?'' was the question that 
her heart suggested, and her judgment 
so instantly anSw^ed in the negative, that 
her fair c^eek grew pale, and she wished 
for nothing so much as to be alone, to medi- 
tate on the most fitting way of proving tx) 
• him that she was not the light, vain crea- 
ture T^eh he seemed to think. 

Gladly, therefore, did she hear the csff* 
riage announced ; and not without pleasure, 
despite her vexation, did she mark the 
heavy shad6 of melancholy which settled on 
the countenance of Mortimer m she rose te 
go. Lady Dort started up to receive her 
farewell, and to return it with a vast profu- 
sion of affectionate lamentations that the 
hateful moment was so soon arrived. " But 
why go yet ?" she added. " Let us not be 
the slaves of a round wig and a pair of 
horses. Sit down again, sweet Ccmstance, 
for one short hatfiour, I entreat you !" 

" I entreat you!" echoed Mr. Mcwrtim^. 
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Constance, as we know, had confessed to 
heF own heart that sh^ was in love, and that 
her own heart had whispered to her that 
she was beloved. Nevertheless, die was not 
prepared for this sort of demand npon her; 
She coloured, and^ looking a little taller 
than usual, thanked Lady Dort for her 
kin<bies8, without alluding to its echo, said 
she could not keep Miis. Hartley^s carriage 
waiting, and, in reply to her ladyship's 
earnest injunction not to forget " to-morrow 
evening," declared that such forgetftilness 
wa9 quite impossible, and that she trusted 
nothing would prwent her having the plea- 
^ire of waiting upon her. 

Drawing the whole of this little scene, the 
eyes of Mr. Mtzosbome were fixed upon 
Constance ; but he had chosen his attitude be- 
side the chimney wdl ; nothing could be less 
conspicuous J — ^besides, there was nobody 
looking at him. Having received a last 
faa^well pressureof tJie hand from Lady Dort, 
Constaiwe bestowed a* graceful bow upon 
him as she retired, and was preparing to 
give its fellow to Mr. Mortimer, when she 
perceived that^ he had stationed himself at 
the door in order to escort her to the car- 
e3 
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riage. To refuse his offered arm was, of 
course, out of the question, but he walked 
beside her in the most profound silence. He 
was offended, deeply offended; and fortu- 
nate it was for him that he was so; for the 
fair girl at his side, albeit he had made a 
very strong impression on her heart, was in 
no mood to have received any farther indi- 
cations of his thinking himself a privileged 
person, favourably. 

But if this was fortunate for his love, it 
was fortunate for hers too; for, of all men 
living, Mr. Mortimer was the one whose 
tender passions the most absolutely required 
obstacles, difficulties, and contretems to 
bring them to perfection. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more tremblingly delicate than the 
conformation of his mind on this important 
subject; for did any lady whom he parti- 
cularly admired appear, during their first 
two or three interviews, in any degree in- 
sensible to the charms of his conversation, 
the nascent partiality withered, and died 
away like a flower rudely crushed; while 
the fairest and most gifted creature that 
ever breatiied had only to prove to him that 
no obstacle of any kind remained to delay 
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the union for which he had pleaded with 
thoughts of fire and words of flame, in order 
to awaken a thousand delicate doubts and 
sentimental fears lest their souls were not 
suflSciently in unison to insure the perennial 
harmony in which it was his wish to live. 
Constance had distinctly shewn him, on 
more occasions than one, that she was not 
insensible to his power of pleasing, and now 
she had, with equal distinctness, shewn him, 
not only that she was not to be won un- 
sought, but that the wooing must be in con- 
formity to her own taste, in order to be 
successful. 

Nothing, therefore, coidd be much more 
vehement than was the paroxysm of love in 
which he watched the savage rapidity of the 
chariot-wheels which bore her from him, and 
nothing could be more favourable to the 
continuation of the interesting, all-absorbing 
sentiment he wished to inspire, than the 
mixture of admiration and displeasure, of 
hope and of fear, which fluttered in the 
heart of Constance as she left him. 

She would have given much could she 
have turned away, as he did, to solitary 
meditation and delicious reverie; but her 
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case was, mdely different* Mrs. Hartley, 
Margaretta, and Caroline, were in the car- 
riage that received her^ aa Henry Mortima: 
silently, but with a deep and long-drawn 
sigh, quitted her hand. 

" Who was it, Constance, that put you 
into the carriage?" said Caroline, the mo- 
ment t^e door was dosed. 

^ L<Mrd ! Caroline, don't y<«i know HeMy 
Mortimer? Whsi a sfaijw<d girl you must 
be!" s^d Margaretta. 

" Had you a lai^ pacty, my dear ?" said 
Mrs. Hartley. 

Delighted to escape pronouncing the name 
of Mortimer, Conabance readily replied, '^ No, 
not a large party at all, but a very pleasant 
one.'' 

" And whom had you^ my dear y' 

Constiuice ^VQ thenames of the c<wpany, 
concluding the list thus, ^^and the^entlemsA 
who put me into the carriage." 

"The gentleman who put you into the 
carriage!" repeated Mrs. Hartky, {iayftdly 
tapping the shoulder of Constance with her 
fan. " You hftve not yet learned his name 
quite perfectly, I presiune ? NevBrthelesa, 
my dear M^ Ridley, I have po»tiv«fy 
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been t(M this evaiing^ that ^ the gentle- 
man who put jfm into the carriage' is not 
onlj going to teach you his name, but to 
give it to you." 

"How very, very absord people are !" ex- 
claimed Ckmstanoe inreply ; " and how diffi- 
cult it is even to guess what ootild posidbly 
put such ridiculousi mms^ise into thefar 
heads !" and thankful was she, as sbB said 
this, that the burning blush which she Mi 
tinglii^ on her cheek was inyisible. 

" Nay, my dear," said Mar;^kretta, wkh 
rather a provoking little latter, " I cannot 
agree with you in thinking tMs ao very 
difficult. Perhaps; you ^re not aware tha^ 
aa op^a-box au seconde is a very con^ 
spicuous place ?" 

Co;nstance was sU^oed« She did remem* 
ber, and now with a feding of very severe 
self-reproach, titeib she had heard " nothing 
but Mortimar" during the hour he had sa* 
beside her onthen^t aUuded to ly Mar- 
garett^^, and. that ii was moi^e than j»tH 
babje, that although during these delightr 
ful moments she had utt^^ fw^otten aU 
eyes but his, all eyes^had not forgcftten h^, 
and that she had. I^us so^Mie herself a tb»i^ 
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for observation which she would have given 
np a thousand operas to avoid, and of re- 
ports chiefly painful, perhaps, because they 
were not true. 

The effect of all this upon Mrs. Hartley, 
was, however, widely different — she was de- 
lighted. It is much easier for a lady, with 
two thousand a-year and three pretty daugh- 
ters, to make them, and herself, and her 
house, and her horses, and her carriage, look 
elegant, and quite like other people's, than 
to make them look elegant, and not quite 
like other people's. Of this Mrs. Hartley 
was very fully aware ; and never did a Lon- 
don season end without her being conscious, 
that though she had succeeded perfectly in 
achieving the first, she had as perfectly failed 
in achieving the last. Many schemes had sug- 
gested themselves as a remedy for this in- 
effective mediocrity, but unhappily they all 
required more money than she could afford 
to spend, or more influence than she was 
likely to acquire, before they could be 
brought to maturity. Often had she medi- 
tated on the possibility of following at a 
distance the brilliant and remarkable career 
of Lady Dort, who had attained her envied 
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celebrity much less by means of her superior 
income, than by the talent with which she 
contrived to bring around her all the most 
elegant as well as all the most remarkable 
persons in the metropolis. But a strong con- 
sciousness of the difficulty ofmaking a brilliant 
beginning in this line, and a horror of failure, 
if her object should be both notorious and 
abortive, had ever withheld her from the 
attempt. But now, and for the first time, 
she thought that she could see her way clear 
before her — ^for what a nucleus would Henry 
Mortimer make for the blaze of brightness 
which she wished to establish in her drawing- 
rooms ! The poet Mortimer in love with, 
and reported to be engaged to, a member of 
her family, would be quite sufficient to set 
her goings and this once done, she trusted 
to her own peculiar talent for turning every- 
thing to the best account for subsequent 
success. 

It was long since her daughters had seen 
her in such excellent spirits, and they res- 
pectively reasoned upon it according to their 
lights. 

" K mamma were not so much afraid of 
having a red face," thought Caroline, '^I 
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should think ^e had been taking two glasses 
of champagne instead of one to-nightr" 

^^ My mother has some promising plot in 
her head," thought Margaretta« ^^ I would 
bet my emerald bracelets against h^ wed* 
ding-ring, that I shall be inyited to a tite* 
ihtite break&st with her to-morrow.'' 

** Would I ware at home and in bed !'^ 
sighed poor Constimce. ^^ What can make 
Mrs. Hartley so talkative?" 

It was not till tiie broad light of day was 
finding its way athwart her i^uttef s and 
cortains IJiat Ccmstance closed her eyes in 
sleep. The situation in which she found her*- 
s«l^ not only with reqiect to Mr. Mortimer'is 
conduct and nmnner towards her, but also as 
to thestate of her own heart, was so pa'fectiy 
new to h», that her tw«rty-(Mie years of 
&q>erienoe in the alfairs of Mfe were not 
suflBcient to make her feel at ease und«r it. 

" I will open my whole heart to Pene- 
lope," thought she, as die turned herself for 
tiie htmdredth time upon h^ pillow; and 
having made this very wise and exceedingly 
courageous resolution, she closed ha* aching 
eyes, and M asleep. 
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Margaretta was quite right. Mrs. Hart- 
ley had not reached the top of the stairs 
before she said, ** I know I shall be lazy to- 
morrow, Margaret; I will have my break* 
fast in my own room, if you will come to 
pour out my tea for me." Caroline heard 
the appointment, and, as usual, made her 
own use of it, so that Penelope and her 
friend found themselves, very much to their 
satisfaction, once more tite-a-t4te beside 
their breakfast-table. 

This was always a signal for being par- 
ticularly confidential and comfortable, and 
Penelope opened the conversation by saying, 
" Now, then, dear Constance, give me a fuD, 
true, and particular account of everything 
that happened to you yesterday. Did you 
enjoy it ? — ^were you very happy ? — ^was it 
very delightful ?" 

In answer to which, Constance gave a 
brief, but tolerably graphic description of 
the whole party; having concluded which, 
she said, " And now, Penelope, having said 
so much about the rest of the party, I want 
to talk to you a little about myself. Will 
you listen to me ?" 

" Will I ?— Is it a question, dearest ?" 
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" I ought to have asked none," returned 
Constance ; " I ought to have asked that 
you would listen to me with very great in- 
dulgence; for, indeed, Penelope, I want it. 
I certainly am not very happy, and I fear I. 
am not very wise." 

" What can have passed during the hours 
of yesterday evening to enable you to say 
this with so grave an aspect, Constance, as 
almost to persuade me that you are in 
earnest ? What has happened to make you 
unhappy ? and what have you done that is 
unwise ?" 

" Penelope, I believe I am what is Called 
in love with a man who, I am greatly in- 
clined to think, has no intention of offering 
to marry me. Is not this sufficient to an- 
swer both your questions ?" 

" Perhaps it might, did I feel quite cer- 
tain the statement were correct; but I do 
not. Mr. Mortimer is, as I presume, the 
man ?" 

*' Alas !" replied Constance, " 'tis as / 
presume. Yes, Mr. Mortimer is the man." 

" Then I do not agree with you in think- 

g that the man you love has no intention 

' offering to marry you," said Penelope. 
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" I would to Heaven you knew as much 
as I do, and yet could say so still," returned 
Constance, colouring ; " and that, not only 
as it might create hope for the future, but 
remove the weight of some very terrible 
fears for the past." 

"You speak in riddles, my Constance, 
and I cannot comprehend you,* said Pe- 
nelope. " If you really mean that I should 
understand what has passed, you must be 
more matter-of-fact and prosaic." 

" What has passed ! That sounds as if I 
had positive facts and striking adventures 
to relate — and that I have not. But give 
me a patient hearing, dearest Penelope; 
laugh at me as little as you can, and love 
me not the less for my foUy, and I will tell 
you — all that I know myself. And now^ 
then, to begin with the beginning. I do 
think that Mr. Mortimer likes me — admires 
me, as people call it; I have never met him 
without his having given me reason to think 
so, and last night certainly not less than 
heretofore. But, nevertheless, Penelope, I 
do not think his manner to me is exactly 
that of a man who — in short, I doubt if he 
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esteems me sufficiently to make me his 
wife-" 

" As how, Constance?*^ ^ud Miss Hart- 
ley, gravely- 

"There is the difficulty. I know not 
how to describe the shades, tints,, and tones 
of mamft^ which have suggested this pain- 
ful smmse, without deludhi^ you by sayiug 
eith^ too m\Mh or too little. Oh! it is 
very difficult I I tiiiink he makes me too 
conspicuous by the sort of attention he pays 
me ; i think he seems to expect a sort of 
attention from me in return, which — ^which 
such a man would hardly approve in the 
w(Mnaa hd hoped to marry. This is all, I 
believe; And now I protest to you, Pe- 
ndope, I km)w not if it amount to much.OT 
littie — and this, too, I suppose, you wiU caU 
a riddle." 

"No, Constanee, I think I now fully 
imderstand you," rq)lied her friend. " But 
you must answer me oiie question*— do you 
dislike and blame tins conduct — ^this man* 
ner, leb i&s caU it — suffieientfy for the feding 
to if^rfere with the partiality you have 
aobiowledged, or does it only tend to im 
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urease your anxiety respecting his inten- 
tions?" 

Again Constance colo^ired, and for a mo- 
ment remained sil^it. " That is what may 
be called a shrewd question, I suspect, by 
the sort oicoup it gives me here," she said 
at lengthy placing her hand upon her bosom ; 
" but I will answer it as clearly and as truly 
^ I can, Penelope. I think that if Mr. 
Mortimer were to propose to me, I should 
very speedily forget all this, and accept 
him." 

" As long as you continue so to think and 
feel, the case is not a difficult <aie," replied 
Miss Hartley. " Tou have only to let mat- 
ters take their course, iukI your first cam- 
|)aign in London will end by your returning 
to Appleby an affianced woman — and, pro- 
bably, nobody will feel very greatiy as- 
tonished at this result of your introduction 
to the heau monder 

^You have not touched the point on 
which I especially wished to consult you," 
returned Constance. *' You have not 
told me if you think I ought to make any 
change in my manner to him — ^whether I 
ought to make him feel that I do not ap- 
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prove his very particular style of addressing 
me — of looking at me — of behaving to me." 

" On that point, dearest Constance, I 
would not for the world advise you, being 
quite sure that no advice could so certainly 
lead you right as your own truly delicate 
mind. Whether you make any resolution 
about it or not, be very sure that if Mr. 
Mortimer's manner be in any way what it 
ought no* to be, he will find out that you 
think it so." 

" Then you do not suppose that — that 
the partiality of which I have confessed 
myself conscious, has so shewn itself, as to 
make him fancy — as to make him think — ?" 

" No, Constance, I do not," interrupted 
Penelope, affectionately kissing the fair fore- 
head of her friend. " Torment yourself 
with no such idle fear. I will take it upon 
myself to assure you that there is no ground 
for it. I will venture to recommend to you 
what I should not to most young ladies 
under similar circumstances — namely, that 
you should treat him exactly as the impulse 
of your feelings shall prompt; for I am 
quite satisfied that they will lead you right. 
We have every reason to suppose that you 
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will see him often, my dear Constance, and 
you cannot long be kept in doubt as to the 
object of the very particular attention he 
shews you. Should he be trifling with you, 
you will not fail to discover it, and the 
evil will bring its own remedy — for you 
could not long love, or even fancy that you 
love, a trifler." 

As Constance listened to her friend with 
the wish and intention, in very simple sin- 
cerity, of ekeing out her own wisdom by 
that of one whose judgment she held to be 
excellent, every word produced effect, and 
her spirits were calmed, and her heart com- 
forted by the consultation. The conversa- 
tion then turned, as it was fair and just it 
should do, on Penelope's engagement with 
Mr. Markham. 

" Alas ! Constance," said Miss Hartley, 
with a heavy sigh, " how very different — 
how perfectly contrasted are our positions ! 
No sooner shall you have ascertained that you 
really like each other well enough to wish to 
marry, than the desired path will open be- 
fore you, without an obstacle of any kind; 
while, with us, the more surely we become 
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convinced that each loves the other beyoncj 
the possibility — ^I had almost said the hope 
«.^ changing, the more evident is it that 
in all human probability we can never be 
united. Markham tells me that by every 
inquiry he can make, it is evident that pro- 
motion never lay so wholly in interest as it 
does at present; and of interest, alas! he 
has none." 

" But surely, Penelope, there seems, by 
all one hears and reads, to be a movement 
in the profession now, greatly beyond what 
there has been of late; and this must give 
us hope that such an officer as we know 
John Markham has proved himself, may 
reasonably expect to get forward." 

*^ The movwnent you mention only proves, 
Constance, that interest might be useful now, 
which it hardly could have been some time 
ago; but this only shews the more, how 
lamentable is the want of it." 

" At any rate there is comfort, dearest 
Peaielope, in knowing that for a few weeks, 
at least, you are within reach of each other. 
This reparation of his vessel at Sheerness 
is great happiness." 
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** It is', it is !" returned Penelope, adding, 
the moment afterwards, ^* or at least it 
ought to be; but I do assure you, Con» 
stance," and tears started to her eyes as she 
spoke, " I do assure you, that I sometimes 
think the more we see of each other the 
more miserable we are likely to be. In 
respect to myself, I think it must be so. 
He is such a noble-hearted being, Con- 
stance ! Oh, how shall I bear to part with 
him again for years, and that, too, with 
no reasonable hope of ever being his at 
last!" 

There was, unhappily, too much of truth 
in this statement for the voice of friendship 
to stifle it, however ardent its hopes, or 
sanguine its wishes. Constance felt this, 
and perhaps did more good by sympathizing 
in the sorrow of her friend, than she could 
have done by giving battle to it ; and by 
degrees the admirable mind of Penelope 
forced itself back to its ordinary tone of 
quiet submission, to a situation which she 
had no power to improve ; and then their 
precious monopoly of the drawing-room was 
invaded ; the other members of the family 
appeared; the engagements of the coming 

VOL. II. • I 
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week were discussed, and all deeper feeUngs, 
as much as might be, forgotten. The 
knocker began to thunder, 

" Its custom always in the afternoon,** 

and the business of the day began. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OI.D ACQUAINTANCE NOT FOKGOT — A WIDOWBD MOTHBA 
AND HBK ONLY CHILD BBNDBBID INTBBBSTINO IT A 
NEW PBOCESt— GBOWINO LOVB. 

Among the earliest of the morning visiters 
was Mr. Fitzosbome. His acquaintance in 
the family of Mrs. Hartley was of long 
standing, that lady's husband haying been 
the intimate compswaion of Fitzosbome's 
father, both at school and college — an inti- 
macy which oidured tiU the death of Mr. 
Hartley; and even after that event, Fitz- 
osbome, the father, continued to visit Mrs. 
Hartley whenever she was in town, some- 
times with his young son in his hand, till 
he went abroad with him, about four years 
f2 
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before the period of which we are now 
treating. He did not live to return ; but 
the young man, from respect to the memory 
of their former intimacy, had made a point 
of calling on Mrs. Hartley as soon as he 
learned she was in town. Whether he 
would so speedily have returned for a second 
visit, if the vision of Constance Ridley had 
not appeared before him during the first, 
may be doubted; but his appearance was 
welcomed by all the family by a very gra- 
cious smile, and he was immediately asked, 
by the lady of the mansion, if, for old ac- 
quaintance' sake, he would waive ceremony, 
and give them the pleasure of his company 
at dinner on the Wednesday week following ? 
The invitation was as promptly accepted as 
given, and seemed immediately to place the 
young man on the easy term^ of an old 
friend. 

Frederic Fitzosbome was not Henry Mor- 
timer, nor like him in any essential parti- 
cular, except in having a handsome person 
and gentlemanlike address. In all else it 
would have been difficult to find any two 
men, both highly educated, and both accus- 
tomed to the highest class of society, more 
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completely dissimilar. A total absence of 
every species of affectation, and the ever- 
ready presence of a clear and sound judg- 
ment, formed, perhp.ps, the most striking 
features (to those who knew him but super* 
ficially) in the character of Frederic Fitz- 
osbome. Those who knew him better, were 
aware thatnmdeviating principle, and a wUI 
steadfast in adhering to it on every point of 
importance enough to be tested by its appli- 
cation, constituted its more essential attri- 
butes. Warm, constant, and devoted in his 
attachments, suspicion was a feeling un- 
known to him. There was no doubting, 
varying, vacillating interval, with him, be- 
tween esteem and contempt. It was possi- 
ble, though not very likely, that he might 
be deceived, but it was not possible that the 
deception could last long; and, with him, 
friendship once established was as enduring 
as sincere. Among the graces of his mind 
may be reckoned that delicate sensitiveness 
of appreciation which is denominated taste; 
and herein was the difference between him 
and Mortimer most especially remarkable; 
the more so, certainly, because of all the 
qualities of mind, this was the one upon 
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wUch the poet set the highest value, and 
in which he, with most conscientious sin- 
cerity, believed himself to excel all, or very 
ftearly all men, dead, living, or about to 
live, Petrardi, indeed, he conceived to 
have borne a very close aflinity to himself 
in this particular, and he was wont to quote, 
with a sort of twin-brotherly affection, the 
delicious sighings of that worshipper of 
beauty in earth, air, and heaven, as a proof 
of the extraordinary similarity of their 
souls therein. No one, indeed, who ever 
heard him recite these passages, in the soft 
sweet whisper, which more resembled the 
fragrance-laden breathings of Zephyrus 
than mere human speech, could doubt that 
Henry Mortimer was a man of taste ; and 
so also was Mr, Fitzosbome; but he never 
talked about it. If on any occasion he was 
conscious of a feeling which others might 
deem fastidious, he ccmcealed it with all 
possible caution, so that it not unfrequently 
happened that he was accounted cold and 
indifferent, because he restrained the warm 
expression of admiration which he some- 
times felt, that he might m^ge in level 
tranquillity of tone the more frequent ab- 
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eence of it Moreover, his taste was the 
(rf&prfDg cf judgment, and not of sensation, 
and had more of the delicate puritj of 
truth than of the fucifiil exaggeration of 
imagination in it; so that altogether he 
was, as we have said, as little like Mr. 
Henry Mortimer as it was well possible for 
one intellectual, degant-minded man to be 
to anotibier. 

To Mrs, Hartley the arrival of Mr. Fitz- 
Cisborae was the source of much satisfaction. 
If she was to make a hit this season, — ^if 
her parties ware to be citSes, as something 
considerably, above par, aad the admission 
to widoh it was worth some eflEbrt to obtain, 
such individuals a§ Fitzosbome, or as nearly 
like him as it would be possible to find, 
would be worth their weight in Sevre china, 
to say the very least. His welcome, there- 
fore, was everything he could wish^ and he 
repaid it by throwing the conversation to 
the time when his father was among the 
most frequent guests at the table of the late 
Mr. Hartley. This was a period of her 
existeaee to which Mrs. Hartley loved to 
refi^, for she was then both rich and beau- 
tiful, and she sustained the conversation 
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with such evident pleasure and interest, 
that if the young man's chief object in 
. making the visit had been to converse with 
Miss Kidley, he must have been greatly 
disappointed, as she was seated at nearly as 
great a distance from him as the arrange- 
ment of the morning circle would permit, 
and appeared to be giving all her attention 
to the needlework on which she was em- 
ployed. 

The most acute and watchful observer, 
however, would have failed to discover any^ 
symptom of his being otherwise than ex- 
ceedingly well pleased, either in his look or 
manner; it is probable, therefore, that his 
purpose was not to exhibit his admiration 
for Constance, by distinguishing her in any 
way. 

Mrs. Hartley had quite sufficient tact to 
perceive that the willingness with which he 
listened to her was genuine, and had she 
not been aware of this, she would speedily 
have taken care to retreat from it ; her par- 
tiality for Mr. Fitzosborne's conversation 
not being sufficient, greatly as she admired 
him, to make her forget that the object she 
had in view was not to hear him, or even 
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herself, talk, but to make Mm feel himself 
pleasantly at home in her drawing-room. 

Observing, however, that no wandering 
glance or languid tone gave signal that he 
had had enough of former reminiscences, 
she ventured to start a fresh subject in the 
same direction, and said, 

"Do you remember that singular, but 
very charming person, Mrs. Morley ? How 
excessively kind your father was to her! 
Do you remember her, Mr. Fitzosbome ?" 

" Certainly I do,** replied the young man, 
smiling. 

" I should so like to know what has be- 
come of her ! Do tell me if you have ever 
heard or seen anything of her since you went 
abroad with your father." 

** There is no one among my country- 
women,** he replied, " of whom I saw so 
much while in Italy. Just before my poor 
father died, her husband, h^self, and their 
little girl, passed nearly three months in the 
same house with us." 

" You don't say so ! I know that your 
excellent father always treated her as if 
she had been his own child. By-the-bye, 
f3 
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now I think of it, I believe she wm his 
ward?'' 

" Yes, she was his ward, as well as his 
first cousin," replied Mr. Fitzo^borne. 

" to be sure ! how excessively stupid 
in me to forget the relationship. Have you 
heard of her since, Mr. Fitzosbome ? I hope 
she is quite wdl ?" 

*' She is quite well, I dumk you. I have 
just left her." 

^^ Just left her? Good gracious, then, 
she is in London! Only conceive! and 
that I should not even know that she was 
in England ! And that harum-scarum hus- 
band of hers ? Does be still set off every 
now and then to look after a butterfly in 
Africa?" 

" Mr. Morley never returned from his 
Egyptian expedition; he died at Thebes 
about three years ago." 

" Poor dear Mrs. Morley ! I really be- 
lieve she was exceedingly attached to Jiim. 
Is she left^with only that one little girl?** 

" She never had any child but Mabel.'' 

** Poor thing ! and is the dear little crea- 
ture the same extraordinary oddity that she 
used to be ?" 
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" She is a singular girl, certainly. But 
she is not a very little creature now. She 
is twelve years old, I think." 

" Is it possible ? Mercy on me ! How 
time flies ! And how is Mrs. Morley look- 
ing? Many people thought her pretty — 
though she was always rather crooked, you 
know." 

" Was she T said Fitzosbome, smiling. 

"0! yes — decidedly. But scraehow or 
other it was less observable in her than it 
would have been in any other pa:^on. She 
had magnificent eyes, I remember, and was 
excessively clever, I believe — was she 
not?" 

" She was, and is, Mrs. Hartley, one of 
the cleverest women I have ever known. 
A little more eccentric, perhaps, than her 
friends would wish, but possessing, never- 
theless, many charming qualities, as well as 
a very brilliant capacity." 

" How delighted I should be to see her 
again!" cried Mrs. Bktrtley, with much fer- 
vour. " Do you think she would like me 
to call upon her? Do you think she re- 
members me ?" 

"I am sure I may venture to answer 
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both questions in the affirmative. Were it 
only for the love she bears to the memory 
1of my father, I feel quite certain it would 
give her pleasure to see any part of the 
family of one of his oldest friends." 

" Thus encouraged, Mr. Fitzosbome, I 
shall not delay an hour unnecessarily, in 
renewing my acquaintance with her. I 
have an awful list of morning visits for to- 
day, but nevertheless I shall add her name 
to it. And now," drawing forth from a 
portfolio the list she had been preparing for 
her coachman, " and now for her address ?" 

" She is lodging in Clarges-street," he 
replied. " I positively forget the number, 
but I will send it to you directly." 

" No, no, Mr. Fitzosbome, you certainly 
shall not do that. Though I have all the 
inclination in the world to renew my ac- 
quaintance with your charming cousin, it 
must not be done at the expense of so much 
inconvenience to you. If you will send me 
her address any time before four to-morrow, 
it will come in excellent time for that day's 
business." 

" Nevertheless, you shall have it to-day," 
he replied with a smile, which Mrs. Hartley 
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interpreted into a very flattering acknow- 
ledgment of her amiable condescension in 
calling upon a lady in lodgings* She re- 
membered of old that the individual in 
question, though well connected, and making 
herself a sort of position of her own, by 
the manner in which she contrived to be. 
distinguished from the rest of the world, 
had, nevertheless, the reputation of being 
very particularly poor, having married a 
man almost as clever, and considerably more 
whimsical than herself, nobly bom, but lite- 
rally not possessing a single shilling with 
which to endow her by way of settlement. 
All this Mrs. Hartley freshly remembered, 
as she remarked the evident satisfaction 
which her proposal had occasioned. Nothing 
could jump better with her intention of con- 
verting Mr. Fitzosbome into a frequent and 
intimate guest ; and returning his smile in 
the most amiable manner possible, she re- 
plied to his assurance that she should have 
the address that day, by saying, " ShaL I? 
then to-day I will make my call. Who 
knows but I may be able to enlist her for 
our little party on Wednesday week ? Ah ! 
how well I remember the last time she dined 
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with me ! Do you tMnk that on the score 
of our old, though long-interrupted ac- 
quaintance, I may be able to induce her to 
forgive so abrupt an invitation ?" 

" I cannot think that she would feel it to 
be so," replied Fitzosborne. " For h^ en- 
gagements of course I cannot answer, but I 
will venture to say, that if she is disengaged, 
she will come to you with great pleasure." 

" I shall be delighted," said Mrs. Hartley, 

" By-the-bye," said Mr. Fitzosborne, sud- 
denly interrupting her, and colouring a 
little, " there is one circumstaiKie which I 
had quite forgotten, and with which, in all 
honour and honesty, I must make you ac* 
quainted. Mrs. Morley can only visit where 
she can be received without ceremony, be^ 
cause Mabel, the little girl for whom you 
were inquiring, always accompanies her." 

" Has she really brought her out 
already?" said Mrs. Hartley, raising her 
eyebrows into the angular arch, which on 
most brows denotes surprise. 

^' She has not brought her out, but she 
brings her out," returned Mr. Fitzosborne, 
laughing. " You have said, my dear Mrs. 
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Hartley, ths^ jon remember the ecoen* 
tricities of my good cousin, and this per- 
tiuacbus adh^ion to her little girl must, I 
suppose, be classed as one of them. But 
w^e she to enter seriously with you upon 
the subject, she wouW tdl you that it is 
because she has not the means of procuring 
the attaidance of such a person as she 
should feel justified in leaying as the pro- 
tector and companion of l^r diild." 

" Really ! To be sure it does seem rery 
exttaordiiiary. But perhaps you think she 
is right, Mr. Htzosborae ; and if so, I do 
assure you I should find it difficult to per- 
suade myself that she is wrong." 

" You are very obliging, my dear Mrs. Hart- 
ley," rejdied the young man, " but I honestly 
confess to you that I by no means feel com- 
petent to decide the questi(m. I truly 
fedieve, that although Mrs. Morley, in con- 
formity to what appears to be an ess^itial 
part <rf h^ nature, gires an air of whim- 
sical wilfulness to tiiis determination of 
having her daughter always with her, I do 
indeed truly believe that at the very bottom 
of h^ heart she tiiinks it her duty; and if 
this be so, it is impossible not to respect the 
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steady pertinacity with which she adheres 
to it. Were it otherwise — did I believe, 
that instead of performing what must often 
be an embarrassing duty, she was only 
amusing and indulging herself and her 
child, my opinion woidd be very different ; 
for without this conscientious feeling to re^ 
deem its want of wisdom, I suspect that I 
should see as many reasons to disapprove 
the system, as the most severe of her critics 
could do-" 

^' Then why, my dearest Mr. Fitzosbome, 
do you not tell her so ?" said Mrs. Hartley, 
with an accent which was intended to indi- 
cate the impossibility of Mrs. Morley, or 
Mrs. any one else, having sufficient foUy to 
refuse compliance with what he should 
recommend. 

" I must not tell you," he replied, laugh- 
ing, and rising to take leave, " how very 
little likely Mrs. Morley is to be influenced 
by my opinion, or perhaps by that of any 
one — ^for if I do, you might think more of 
my good cousin than she deserves. Having 
confessed that she is whimsical and wilful, 
I have said the very worst that can be said 
of her, and she has a multitude of fine 
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qualities to redeem this — as you will find, 
my dear Mrs. Hartley, if you honour her 
by your friendship." 

Mr. Fitzosbome then addressed a few 
words to Constance and her friend Penelope, 
as he walked across the room towards the 
door, and, with a smiling bow to the other 
young ladies, left the room. 

^^ That is the handsomest man in Lon- 
don," said Caroline, as soon as he had dis- 
appeared. "What a shame it is he does 
not waltz !" 

" Yes, he is very handsome, and very 
elegant," replied her sister Margaret; "but 
I suspect he not only thinks himself too 
great a man to waltz, but too great a man 
to speak to young ladies at all." 

" He certainly did not bestow much of 
his attention upon us," added Penelope: 
" perhaps he abstains in pity, for fear that 
if we listened to his converse, we shoiddlose 
our peace of mind for ever. Had you any 
conversation with him yesterday, Con- 
stance ?" 

"Not at all," replied Constance; "so I 
flatter myself that as yet I am safe; for 
though I have met him repeatedly, I do 
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not think he has ever addressed half a dozen 
words to me de suite. But if his conver- 
sation carry such^ danger with it, what will 
become of Mrs, Hartley ? for nothing could 
be more animated than his manner of talking 
to her;' 

" Jealous, young ladies ! One, two, three, 
four ! Every one of you victims to the yel- 
low-eyed monster! I am very sorry for 
you ; and just at present I really am afraid 
that I can offer you no consolation, for I do 
entirely believe that, as you say, Constance, 
the venerable Mrs. Hartley has more at- 
traction for him than any of you. But I 
am ready to confess that we do not quite 
start fair, for, as I have told you before, we 
are very old friends, though we have nev^ 
till to-day had any opportunity of talking 
over the days that are gone." 

** Good gracious, mamma !" exclaimed Ca- 
roline, " you make him out to be perfectiy an 
old man. What age do you suppose he is ?" 

" Quite young enough to make an admi- 
rable partisj or partner, for you, Caroline, 
if you can contrive to win him. He has 
been abroad for several years, but I do not 
believe that he is more than seven or eight- 
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and-twentj. Bat Scoutez^ mes demoiselles; 
I am generously going to give you all the 
fairest chance I can, for I have invited him 
to dine here on Wednesday week — quite a 
small friendly party; and I mean to ask 
that very queer woman, his cousin, as I 
^ainly perceive she is a sort of prot^ee, 
and tiiat notliing will please him so well." 

^' What ! that Mrs. Morley he was talking 
about ?" said Caroline. 

^^ Yes, my dear. He is to send me her 
address dircKstly, and I shall call upon her 
when we go out. But pray tdl me, Caro- 
line, as you seem to have been attaiding a 
good d^ to what passed between us, did 
you hear what he said about Mrs. Morle/s 
daughter ?" 

^^ I am sure I did not attend to his con- 
versation particularly, mamma,'' replied 
Caroline, pouting. ^^ Why should I, as he 
never waltzes ? No, I did not hear anyti^g 
about her daughter. What was it he sidd ?" 

" Nothing exactly calculated to make any 
of us fear a rival," replied Mrs. Hartley. 
" The young lady is but twelve yeaw (Ad; 
nevertheless, she must be invited to dinner." 

" Todinn^, msunma? — a child of twelve 
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years old invited to dinner!" exclaimed 
Margaretta, looking vehemently astonished. 
" Surely you must be jesting." 

" Not at all, my dear. If we find the 
lady at home, you shall hear me speak the 
invitation to Miss Mabel." 

" Miss Mabel ! What a name ! Upon my 
word it is altogether too ridiculous," re- 
turned Margaretta, knitting her fair brows 
into a look of very serious displeasure. 
" But if you are really in earnest, mamma, 
I only hope you do not mean to ask anybody 
else. Imagine the effect !" 

"Yes, I mean to have Mr. Mortimer; 
and, unfortunately, I have already asked 
John Markham for that day, and I confess I 
think he may be a little de trop — ^but fear 
nothing on the score of Miss Mabel Morley. 
If Mr. Fitzosborne really means to pronS 
these cousins, be very sure that it will 
become the mode to invite this little lady 
at every small recherchS party throughout 
the season. I will make you any bet you 
like, that Lady Dort will have her — ^probably 
hds had her already. I can hardly hope to 
be fortunate enough to be the first; I may, 
however, be amongst the most empress^e^ 
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you know, I am perfectly sure it will 
answer; for the more I recall everything 
about this queer Mrs. Morley, the more 
convinced I feel that I shall make a capital 
hit if I can contrive, on the score of old 
acquaintance, to get up an intimacy with 
her. She is first cousin, I think it is, to 
Fitzosborne, and that of itself would be 
quite enough, this year, at any rate, while 
he is still unappropriated, and still stands 
on the ladies' list as Match No. L Besides 
— ! there are many reasons, I assure you, 
why the Morley and the Mabel too may be 
worth cultivating. You remember what I 
9aid to you this morning, Margaretta?" 

Margaretta nodded. 

" Well, then — she was considered, even 
before she had been so many years abroad, 
as quite distinguished in that Une." 

This conversation, which had gradually 
sunk into a whisper between Mrs. Hartley 
and her second daughter, was here interrupted 
by the entrance of Sir James Ridley and his 
shadow, Mr. Marsh. Margaret looked at 
the baronet, and then from him — and then 
took up her work — and then laid it down 
again — and then looked at thje baronet again 
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— and then half closed her eyes, and breathed 
a very soft and gentle sigh — ^in short, she 
went throi^h, with very considerable tact 
and skill, all the manoenvres appointed by 
established usage as a sort of manual for 
young ladies in her interesting situation- 
Sir James Bidley saw it all; but, like 
many other clever young men who keep 
themselves particularly on their guard 
against the insidious attacks of the fair, 
he saw nothing in it to alarm him for his 
own safety, though much that suggested 
many kind and very amiable fears respecting 
hers. 

" Poor girl!" thought he. " Upon my 
soul, though, it is a cursed shame, imd that's 
the truth; but how the devil can one help 
it? I no more intended to make her so dis- 
tractedly in love with me, than to eat her — 
but what can't be cured must be endured — 
and that settles everything." 

Sir James occupied himself, while these 
thoughts were passing through his mind, in 
standing close to the ladies' work-table, pre- 
cisely opposite to Ae place where the 
melancholy Margaret sat, with a frame of 
worsted-work before her, over which her 
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ringlets were instructed to fall, so as to form 
a veil for her agitated countenance. 

Constaaee and F^ielope looked at each 
other, and smiled; Mrs* Hartley sighed 
deeply; Caroline eagerly snatched away a 
packet of white gloves, which the baronet 
was beginning to roll into balls, while Mr. 
Marsh (not for the first time) was taking 
cognizance of all the elegant little appen- 
dages to fine-lady ism, by which the ingenious 
Mrs. Hartley contrived to elevate the style 
of her ready-furnished house into something 
l^at looked like a stage-scenery imitation of 
the home of a woman of fashion. 

'^ She has money enough to make me into 
anything I like to be," thought Mr. Marsh; 
andas usual he became exceedingly agreeable, 
and took care that Mrs. Hartley should see 
that there was no lady present, let her be as 
young or as lovely as she might, whom he 
considered as in any degree approaching 
herself in powers of attraction; not that 
Mr. Marsh was either such a coxcomb, or 
such a fool, as to imagine that a woman 
like Mrs. Hartley, almost as far removed as 
himself from a state of dotage, and evidently 
and unmistakeably in possession of an in- 
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Qome, amounting at the very least to four 
times as much as his own, would commit so 
egregious an act of folly as to marry him, 
merely because she might happen to think 
him the most agreeable man in the world, 
and passionately in love with her. No, no ; 
Mr. Marsh knew better : such thinkings, 
and believings, were all very well as far as 
they went; but it was not so that he hoped 
to win the lady. He now began, with ra- 
ther more distinctness than heretofore, to 
explain to her some projects which he said 
were floating in his head, about vesting 
forty or fifty thousand pounds in the Dutch 
funds, on account of the higher rate of inte- 
rest to be derived therefrom. 

" Not, indeed," he continued, " that my 
income is such as to require any contrivances 
to increase it, for I have already consider- 
ably more than I can spend, as long as I 
remain unmarried. But of late, my dear 
Mrs. Hartley," and he lowered his voice, 
" of late I have somehow or other got it 
into my head, that if I could meet with a 
woman," — and here followed a very charm* 
ing sketch of Mrs. Hartley herself. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DISAPPOINTMENT — AN EFFECTIVE GROUP— A BOCDOUL — 
BLUE TALK — A PRESENTATION. 

The event upon which Henry Mortimer had 
hung so many hopes and wishes — ^namely, the 
introduction of Miss Ridley to Mrs. Grardener 
Stewart, encountered a sad impediment 
within a few hours before it should have 
taken place, that lady being suddenly seized, 
as she assured him, with a headache of so 
vehement a kind as to render the mere 
thought of Lady Dort's drawing-rooms a 
positive torture to her. 

" Oh ! much, very much, dear Mr. Mor- 
timer !" she wrote, " would I do to please 
you ; and much, very much, if Heaven 
grants me strength, shall yet be done to 
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prove how sincerely I esteem and value your 
friendship. But not to-night, Mr. Morti- 
mer. To-night I cannot, dare not wish it. 
You must forgive me, but I cannot appear at 
Lady Dort's to-night." 

Mr. Mortimer, as we have said, was un 
enfant gatSj and, like all the rest of this 
troublesome class, valued everything that he 
did not get infinitely beyond everything 
that he did. He therefore appeared at 
Lady Dort's before the lady of his bve with 
a brow oppressed with care, an eye that 
seemed calculated only to speak suffering, 
and a voice so attuned to mekiicholy, t^at 
it must have been a very hard b^eart which 
could have listened to it uiimoved^ Such 
was not the heart of Constance; she per- 
ceived that Mortimer was miserable, ' a^nd 
she became miserable too. So that at fiirst 
this second Monday by no means approached, 
in happiness to that which had preceded it. 
But what an age did she seem to have pa3sed 
through in the interval ! Was it indeed 
possible that one short week (mly had pissed 
since the hour in which she had first beheld 
Henry Mortimer? Was it posdbte :that 
within that short 9pa<je she could have uH'- 
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dergone a metamorphogis so violent? It 
was a mystery tiiat she could by no means 
understand; but that she had been free as 
air a week before, and now stood bound,' 
magically spell-bound, before the eye that 
had fascinated her, was most certain, and to 
have smiled while he thu& looked upon her 
m sorrow, would have been as impossible to 
her as to have danced a jig to the dead 
march in Saul. 

Fortunately, however, one or twD little 
circumstances tjecmred^ which softened by 
degrees the bitter nature of Mr. Mortimer^ 
grief, and enabled him to permit himself to 
be wafted by the wift breeze e£ female adur 
lation:ifrom out the " slough of dcq)ond'* 
into the 

" Begions mild o^ cahn and serene air,** 

produced by the honeyed breath of beauty, 
and the, pure light of wax tapers. Once 
again, as he heard, and was certain that 
Constance heard, too, the voice of a very 
pretty woman, saying to her friend as they 
passed, "I must get introduced to Mr. 
Mortimer to-night, or I. shall certainly die. 
He is perfectly divine! I caught sight of 
g2 
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him just now, and I could not help thinking 
that he looked like the incarnation of one 
of his beautiful odes — so sad, so graceful, 
so sublime !** Once again, as he heard this, 
he smiled, but at the same time whispered 
in her ear, " Is it not hateful ? Do you 
not pity me. Miss Ridley ?** 

This smile produced an effect upon Con- 
stance so very evident, and so very flatter- 
ing, that the poet smiled again, and then 
the fair brow of the novice cleared entirely, 
and she looked as if neither earth nor all 
its sorrows could help her any longer from 
feeling herself in a state of perfect beatitude. 

Penelope, as usual, was beside her, and 
felt her arm pressed by a movement that 
betokened some sudden emotion, upon which 
she looked up, and beheld the g)eaking 
countenance of Constance, so beaming with 
happiness, that she looked round her in all 
directions to discover the cause of it She 
learned nothing, however, from the look-out, 
excepting that the room was very full and 
very brilliant. 

At this moment, Mr. Mortimer, by the 
gentlest movement in the world, disengaged 
his arm from that of Constance, and saying. 
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"For an instant — ^forgive me,'* glided off, 
leaving the two friends looking smilingly 
after him, and in full expectation of his im- 
mediate return. Return immediately, how- 
ever, he did not, and their ejes^ naturally 
following the way he went, soon discovered 
the cause of his defection. 

In one comer of Lady Dort's second draw- 
ing-room, which was the apartment in which 
they then stood, was a recess, which had pro^ 
bahly in days of yore been employed as that 
old-fashioned and long-banished accommoda- 
tion called a closet, but which now formed a 
distinguished, though irregular part of the 
room, being lined with fluted blue silk, and 
canopied by a drapery of the same, elabo- 
rately ornamented by tassels and fringe. In 
this recess there was of course a sofa, and 
on this sofa was of course a lady, nay, there 
were two, and it was towards them that the 
truant Mortimer now addressed his steps. 

"What very remarkable-looking people," 
said Penelope, " do they not look, Con- 
stance — ^like a white rose and a white rose- 
bud ? The least of them is a mere child. 
How grange to bring her to such a party as 
this!" 
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The simile hit upon by Misa Hartley was 
apt enough fe^ make her fmndtsmile, as i^e 
ventured furtively to,reco^noitre tte groupw 
The lady she hadicompared to a whiterose 
was a pretty-lookingi but very pale woman, 
a little perhaps on the shady stde of thirty, 
dressed entirely in -white; but not of any 
of those, transparent te;xtures whieh fleet 
round ouT: sylph-like waltzerd^ nor yet of 
the more soft and spb^ satin which ^ some 
Vandyke-like beauties have still the wit to 
wear; neither could it be fairly assimilated 
to the drapery worn, by the confidante of 
Tilberina, for it was not of white linen, but 
it was of muslin, thin, though not trans- 
parent, of delioate-look^g texture, and the 
most snow-like purity of c(dour, and so 
voluminous in its folds, that notwithstaiid^ 
ing the entire absence o( all sti£b^$, it 
dung not too closely to ihe person of the 
fair creature who wore it. Its form was as 
nearly like that of the ample robes with 
which the ancient jsculptors covered their 
fiilly-draped statues, as it was possible for 
a modem artist to make it, being collected^ 
rather than bound round the waist, and 
arranged over the bust with such infinite 
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grace and sidlly Hiat: while every tye felt it 
to be whimBicalj iH> Voice (w scarcely any) 
venttere^ to ccoisiile it as t^bsiud. llie 
sleeves,, which war€ very shcMrt, and almost 
of as classic a £^rto as the dn^ry Over the 
bust^ disclosed a^ms of very peculiar beauty, 
being both plump and delicate m form, and 
of almoM alabaster whit^iess. Round the 
kn6t of hair which decorated ike back Of 
the w^*fo]^ed little head was a small 
wreath of ivy^^ leaves, being the only thing 
approaching to the natut^ t^ (xnament 
which the dr^ss displayed. Yet the most 
Hiiss-like miss- that Was ever pei^ittedto 
spend pa^s money in finery must have been 
possessed of a bold tod dauntless spirit ere 
she could have ventured to hint that this 
singularly-elad lady was not the very pear- 
fection of elegance — at least as long as she 
was in sight; when she had passed away, 
it might, perhaps, be remembered by the 
calculating and curious in such matters, 
that the value of her entire dress, her 
weddmg ring included, could hardly have 
equalled that of a tolerably coquettish sou- 
hrette in foil feather. 
The " bud" at her side, as pale, as fair, 
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and as delicate-looking as herself, was at- 
tired with the most scrupulous exactness of 
similitude, ivy leaves and all; and as the 
little girl's hair, as well as her complexion, 
was very nearly the same as her mother's, 
the general air of resemblance fully justified 
Penelope's simile. 

But as yet the resemblance was only 
general; the charpente was constructed 
upon the same pattern, and it was likely 
enough that if the after accidents of life 
favoured the same developments of cha- 
racter, the likeness would become still more 
remarkable. But at present the first near 
glance of a tolerably discriminating eye 
could not fail to discover a vast deal in the 
countenance of the mother which was not 
yet even in hud on that of the daughter, 
and which no twelve years, even under the 
forcing fervour of an eastern sun, could by 
possibility produce. There was thought 
even to meditation, and care even to me- 
lancholy, in the countenance of Mrs. Morley, 
yet, at times, the deep-set, but intensely 
bright blue eye, darted forth a shower of 
rays that lit up the soft dimpling cheek into 
§uch an expression of playful mischief as to 
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Convert the features, which might have 
served the moment before for those of the 
tragic muse, into a charming model for Eu- 
phrosyne. 

Constance looked at her with great in- 
terest, and, fortunately for the gratification 
of her curiosity, Mrs. Hartley had found a 
place on a sofa at no great distance, which 
for some reason or other was at that moment 
quite deserted, and to which she beckoned 
Penelope and Miss Ridley. From thence 
the group under the canopy, now augmented 
by Mr. Mortimer, (who, on seeing the young 
ladies he had escorted across the room 
seated by their chaperons^ had placed him- 
self beside the white rose,) might very con- 
veniently be reconnoitred. The sofas wer6 
exactly at right angles, and so near that 
words uttered in a moderately audible tone 
from the one might have- been heard with 
perfect distinctness at the other. But had 
Constance been seated on the staircase, she 
would not have been more completely beyond 
the reach of hearing any sound from the 
lips of the fair lady who had so strongly, 
excited her curiosity. Nor, had she been 
seated on the footstool at her feet, would she 
g3 
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have heard more; for Itie words: esxchanf^ 
between the pale stranger and Mr. Mori^mep 
were tittered in a whisp^: whic& it^ was 
certain none but each other could hear,. and 
evident that none other were intetided<to 
hear. 

Now, though it was exceediiq^fyfar from 
the intention or incMnation of Miss Ridlejr 
to listen to their conversation, there was 
something embarrassing in v^ie conseiousness 
of being so near as to render i^ very low 
whispering necessary in ord^ to prevwit it; 
and she not only turned her eyes^ but her 
whole person, as assiduously from the group 
as she could, but endeavoured, by convers- 
ing in her usual tone with Mrs. Hartley, to 
give evidence that su(A extrraie care was 
not necessary. But Mrs. Hartley's head 
was so full of her own projects, and her at- 
tention so exclusivdy occi^ied by endea^ 
vouring to espy among the large company 
present a few suflSdently distinguished to 
give consequence to her future soirSes^ yet 
within the compass of possibility to invite, 
that she not only failed to hear all that 
Constance said to her, but absolutely over- 
looked altogether the recess and its sofa — - 
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a degree (^inattention which she wonld have 
very deeply lam^ted had she known who 
was seated there. 

Thus baffled, and feeling every moment 
more ill at ease in a position which might 
lead Mortimer to suppose that she was, as 
it were, a spy npon his whispering inter- 
course with his fair neighbour, Constance 
murmured a request to Penelope that «he 
would ask her mother to walk on — a peti- 
tion which her intelligent friend immedi- 
ately complied with, perfectly well under- 
standing that both the distance and the 
presence of Mr. Mortimer must be equally 
disagreeable. 

" Shall we see who Lady Dort has got 
round her in the other room, mamma?'' 
said Penelope. 

" If you will," replied Mrs. Hartley, 
rising, and oiBfering her arm to Miss Ridley. 
" I want to find Margaret too ; she and 
Caroline went with your brother, my dear 
Constance, to look over some engravings in 
liie boudoir. They wiU think I have for- 
gotten them. Let us go there." 

Perhaps Constance thought that Mr. Mor- 
timer might rejoin her as she retreated; 
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but if 80, she was disappointed ; they 
reached the door of the room, and passed 
through it to the landing-place on the top 
of the stairs, on the opposite side of which 
was the " houdoir^'' without being over- 
taken by him. 

As they crossed before the stairs which 
led from the hall, they were accosted by 
Mr. Fitzosborne, who was coming up, hat 
in hand, and evidently just arrived. 

" Are you going, Mrs. Hartley T he 
said, in an accent that denoted a very civil 
degree of sorrow. 

" How do you do, Mr. Fitzosborne ? 
Going! 0, no! we are but just arrived. 
At least, we have not been here long enough 
to be thinking of departure. Our going is 
only to that favourite little room of mine, 
the boudoir. Of course you know it well ?" 

" Yes, I have been there," he replied, 
*'but I shall be very happy to go again 
with you, if you will let me." And, so 
saying, he presented his arm, which Mrs. 
Hartley, well pleased, occupied, and in this 
manner preceded the two young ladies into 
the apartment. 
'The party they came to seek appeared 
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to have concluded their examination of the 
splendid specimens of engravings which lay 
upon the table, and were amusing themselves 
by a minute investigation of the fanciful, 
but commodious, and very elegant Daven- 
port, at which Lady Dort*s multitudinous 
notes were composed. The writing-desk, 
however, though the ostensible object of the 
fabric, was, like Horace's girl in ftill dress, 
the least part of itself. The gently-sloped 
green velvet plain, upon whose surface so 
much wit and so many graceful phrases had 
been poured forth, was curiously surrounded, 
to the height of two feet above the levd of 
the velvet, by a delicate trelUs-work of ex- 
treme lightness, over and amidst which 
were trained a multitude of beautiful creep- 
ing plants, all in the highest perfection, 
amidst whose thick foliage the graceful blos- 
soms hung in admirable unity of shape and 
colour, forming a bowery screen for what- 
ever head might be bent forward to write 
within them, which could hardly fail, as 
Penelope remarked, to inspire a "flowery 
style." 

" How exceedingly pretty !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hartley ; " and how very like dear 
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Lady Dort ! — all fancy, all tal^it, cdl ca- 
price I ' But one likes oaprice-r^oes one 
not, Mr. Fitzosbome, When it is the vehicle, 
as I may call it, of cleyer thoughts ?" 

" I should, perhaps, like «ome other ve- 
hicle better," he replied, smiling. 

" Well, I declare to Heaven, I would let 
my wife be as capricious as she woold,** 
cried Sir James Ridley, who had seated him- 
self in front of the epistolary bower, " if she 
would invent such pretty things as this for 
me. Devilish pretty, isn't it, Mrs. Hartley ?" 

" Beautiftd, Sir James ! But do let me 
take this opportunity of presenting a valued 
old friend to a valued new one. Mr. Fitz- 
osbome. Sir James Ridley— rSir James Rid- 
ley, Mr. Iltzosbome, I trust that you will 
often meet in Bruton Street. As the bro- 
ther of my dear guest Mii^ Ridley, Sir 
James ^is naturally often with us — and as 
the son of my poor dear Mr. Hartley's 
oldest friend, Mr. Fitzosbome, I trust, will 
never be very long absent from tiie house 
of his widow." 

Penelope looked fidgetty. She had seen 
but little of Fitzosborne, but that littie was 
quite sufficient to make her feel that a more 
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uncongenial indiyidual conl4 hardly have 
been pn^^ied upon him as an acquaintaiioe 
than Sir James Ridley, and she tnmed her 
eyes upon him to see how he bore it. It 
seemed, however, that her mot^r had 
divined what would be agreeable to the 
el^ant new acquaintance, whom she had 
converted into an old friend, more skilfully 
than she had done, for it was now with a 
very evid^t air of satisfisu^tion that Fitosos- 
borne presented his hand to the baronet, 
and with marked cordiality of manner that 
he entered into such sort of conversation 
with him as the tone and style of Sir James 
would permit. He assisted him, too, in an 
accurate examination of Lady Dort's flowery 
writing-table, and ascertained, greatly to 
Sir James's satisfaction, that there would 
be no difficulty at all in having one made 
upon the same plan, provided the talents of 
the <5aipenter were aided by those of the 
nurseryman. 

" K ever I do commit such a foolish trick 
as marrying, FU be hanged if my wife 
shaVt write her invitations from such a 
desk as that. She shall, upon my life and 
soul. I would see any woman d— d before 
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I'd maity her, if I did not find out that she 
had taste enough to value such an elegant 
thing as that — I would, upon my soul : and 
don*t you think I should be very right, 
Mr. Fitzosbome ?" 

Penelope gave another glance ; but she 
Saw none of the distaste she anticipated. 
Yet it was evidently not because either the 
wise words, or the graceful swagger with 
which they were pronounced, had escaped 
observation, for Mr. Fitzosborne, on the 
contrary, was looking at and listening to 
the baronet with a degree of earnestness 
that looked more like the philosophical ex- 
amination of a new specimen than of any- 
thing approaching to inattention, Never- 
theless, though the said specimen was in 
her estimation so very paltry a one, it was 
turned from neither with contempt nor in- 
difference; but to her extreme surprise, 
Mr. Fitzosbome told his new acquaintance 
that if he would do him the pleasure of 
calling on him in Berkeley Square, where 
he was employed in rendering his father's 
old mansion habitable, he would introduce 
him to an exceedingly clever workman, 
whom he conceived to be quite capable of 
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making, from their joint description, such 
ft table as that before him. 

*^ Oh ! d — n it ! I am not going to be 
married yet," replied Sir James, langhing 
immoderately. " Egad, Mr. Fitzosbome, 
upon my life and soul, I wonld jnst as 
soon hang myself — I wonld, npon my souL 
However, I don't mean to say but what I 
shall be very happy to call on you, Mr. 
Fitzosbome — proud to make your ac- 
quaintance, sir. You are driving about just 
the most splendid horse in town in that 
neat cab of yours — ^you are, upon my soul; 
and I should take it as a personal favour if 
you would just let me have the r^isal of 
him — ^the brown one, I mean — ^in case you 
should take it into your head to part with 
him; and if you don't happen to have taken 
an opera-box this season, you shall be 
always welcome to a place in mine — and a 
capital box it is, I promise you — ^it is, upon 
my life and soul." 

Mr. Fitzosbome thanked him very cor- 
dially, declaring that the entrSe to a good 
box that year was a very valuable privilege 
to a real lover of music, for that the unusual 
strength of the company attracted a never- 
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faSiiig orowd to ercay ptrt of liie hotte« 
He moreover promifled, wnhpwUtiBgly^ tiiafc 
if it erer caae into his head to pacrt with 
his fiivonrite tarowB Ben, So* Jaooes Bidky 
should he the first perscm infonned (ji iL 

While these dyililjes wfsre goiog imi, €oii* 
strace, who was evidaitly not iiL very gay 
spirits, seated herself at the taUe mx whi<^ 
lay the engraviogs, and inyitiiq^ Penelq>e 
by a ^bnce to follow her, em{d<gFed herself 
in taming them over. The minHte after- 
wards,, however, ske looked up fimn the 
examination of diefi-tTcBUvreSj which st 
that moment were &r firam. having their 
tisual diarm for her, and doing so^ eneonn*: 
tered, mnch to her sorinrise, the eyes dT Mr. 
Fit^osbome fixed npon her. The surprise 
was caused by the fact that she befieved the 
gentleman who now:S6emedoccn]ned by her 
to have been entirely engaged by her l»ro^ 
ther, Mrs. Hartley, and the two youngest 
daughters, in the midst of vrhom he was 
standing; bat though his earnest look made 
her colour one mcHuent, she forgot it the 
next, and when immediately afterwards he 
sat down at the same tid>le, placing himself 
next to Penelope, she remembered it only 
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enougli to. think she hod been amusingly 
soi'disant in the mistake which led her to 
appropriate to herself what was probably 
intended for her Mend, or at any rate 
divided between them. 

Whether for her sake, or for that of 
Penelope, it matt^*ed not, but Mr. TxtZ" 
osbome, in placing himself before the port- 
folio, which formed the ostensible object oi 
attraction to the quiet position they had 
chosen, entered into a conyersation so ani- 
mated on the yarious objects it suggested, 
that it was quite impossible for ConstaiK^ 
not to listen, and listening, not to be de- 
lighted. His taste, his erudition, his recwt 
personal ' acquaintance with the original 
paintings from which some of the en- 
gravings were taken, and with the scenery 
represented by others, rendered him a very 
agreeable and profitable exhibitor of the 
treasures they were examining. It was^ 
indeed, impossible not to listen to him, both 
with interest and admiration; and despite 
liie state of her heart, the half hour thus 
passed was to Constance nearly the oidy 
agreeable interval she had enjoyed since her 
arrival. Yet when the portfolio had been 
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gODC dunoogh, and Poielope, thinlnTig it 
discreet to follow her mother, who had long 
ago left the ro<Mn, rose to do so, Constance, 
instead of being gratefol for the gratification 
she had enjoyed^ sighed heavily because it 
had not come from the quarter whence 
alone she wished should flow all the joys 
<rf her future existence, and felt almost 
equally out of humour with herself for being 
pleased, and with Mr. Fitzosbome for pleas- 
ing her. 

She sighed, too, poor girl! to think, as 
she passed through the crowd upon which 
they again entered, how soon, how very 
soon, the intense gratification of looking at 
the illustrious individuals whom she had so 
languished to behold, had worn oS. For 
now again she saw, and perhaps somewhat 
proudly recognised, many of the individuals 
who had been pointed out and named to her 
on the preceding, Monday. 

" Oh what a Jbol and peasant slave am 
I !" she mentally exclaimed, " that I should 
have thus permitted myself to be nifeta- 
morphosed from a reasonable being, capable 
of estimating at their worth the glorious 
phalanx that I have met with here, into a 
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love-sick girl, as moon-struck as the silly 
Silvius, 

* All made of totasy, 
All made of wishes, 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience,* 

and that too for one who, as it seems — and 
that too for one whom I have known, but — 
fool, fool, fool! how I despise myself, 
and deprecate the fatality that thus en- 
slaves me !" 

Such was the by-no-means-pleasing soli- 
loquy with which poor Constance regaled 
herself as she walked up the room, scarcely 
hearing, and not at all answering, anything 
which Mr. Fitzosborne, who walked at her 
side, addressed to her. Yet Constance was 
unjust to the benignity of her destiny, if 
not to herself; for had she been less prompt 
to fancy that the first awakening of her 
imagination was what must decide her fate 
for ever, it is extremely probable that she 
might have returned to the obscure shades 
of Appleby without the glory of being cited 
as having been one of the fair throng, 
adoring and adored by the fastidious Mor-' 
timer. 

Certainly Constance was ungrateful to 
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her destiny, for, even at the very moment 
when she was thus lamenting her miserable 
condition, she was the object of envy to 
more than one fair creature, who guessed 
not the self-reproaches which were going on 
at her heart. 

"How excessively that Miss Eidley is 
admired!" cried Miss Azura Bell to her 
cousin Miss Indigoby. " It is perfectly ab- 
surd, and perfectly unintelligible — or, at 
least, it would be, had we not by this time 
learned to know how completely novelty 
outvalues every other charm. That girl, 
Euphrosyne, with her pale face and heavy 
dark hair, is no more to be compared to 
you, with your heavenly auburn tresses, (so 
exactly like Titian's mistress,) than I to 
Hercides, and yet to see the pitiable blind- 
ness erf that besotted Mortimer! Do you 
know, it seems to me as if he had positively 
taken a draught from Circe's cup — * Who 
knows not Circe, the daughter of the sun?' 
— and that the Af)ollo-like he$d we used to 
worship has been changed into some gro- 
velling shape, as wolf or bear, 

* Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat :' 
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for how else can we account, with any show 
of reason, for his instant adoration of this 
obscure girl the mioment she appears? while 
you, dearest Euphrasyn^ have, for three 
years of matchless constancy, betrayed your 
love in vain ?' 

"Azural'' returned the lady thus ad- 
dressed, in the deep Siddonian tone that 
gives to every syllable a whole volume of 
meaning — ^^'Azural wer^ it not that all 
comparisons are idle as the wanton wind 
that mocks the blossom that it plays upon, 
I might allude to the incredible superiority 
of your own soft, silken, flaxeii locks, and 
wild-arose tinted skin, as compared to those 
of the untutored rustic that hi^ just passed 
by. But leave we such profitiess discourse, 
and let tiie rather soothe my too-miich 
wounded spirit by remindiujg you that the 
love I have (too freely you may think, per- 
haps,) betrayed, has never been of the kind 
which a Woman of refinement would fear to 
own. We literary people, dear Aziira, must 
not, cannot, and, itf fact, dre not judged by 
the same laws which regulate the social in- 
tercourse of any other class. When an ac- 
complished aad susceptible wwnan, ' full of 
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talent herself, and adoring it in others — ► 
when such a one, Azura, meets with a man 
like Mortimer, there is nothing but glory 
oan accrue from her laying her very heart 
and soul in the dust before him !" 

"Assuredly, Miss Indigoby, assuredly," 
replied Miss Bell, " you need address no de- 
fence to me for adoring Henry Mortimer; 
my weakness, if such it be, for the gifted 
author of the cyclopedia of modem morals, 
the divine Sir Everard, is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for my decided approbation of feel- 
ings at once so natural and so noble ! But 
is it not provoking to see how every eye- 
glass is turned towards that odious girl; and 
she, probably, knowing no more of litera- 
ture and the literary world than our washer- 
woman? Alas, Euphrosyne! the path in 
which, with so much difficulty, we have ob- 
tained permission to tread, is not strewed 
with roses only! But turn a little this 
way, will you ? There is Sir Everard ! and 
if we can contrive to pass close to him, I 
should not wonder if he were to bow to us," 
m m m m m 

The progress of the trio who were in 
search of Mrs. Hartley, brought them of 
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necessity within a few feet of the canopied 
recess in which poor Constance had left all 
her light-heartedness. She had determined, 
before she reached it, that she positively 
would not look aside to see if Mortimer were 
still seated there beside the delicate white 
lady, whose figure seemed to be impressed 
upon her imagination as if the mark had 
been left by red-hot steel. She might as 
well have determined, poor girl ! not to draw 
breath after holding her head under water 
for five minutes, and finding herself again 
within reach of the air. And there he was, 
exactly as she had left him, the lady reclin- 
ing in an attitude of more than ease, for it 
approached wonderfully near to that of abso- 
lute repose; and the poet reclining, too, in 
an angle that so nearly followed hers, as to 
bring his eloquent lips at a very convenient 
distance from her ear; the only diflference in 
the group being, that when she had looked 
at it last, the little girl was looking animated 
and pretty ; and that now she was yawning 
violently, and evidently in great danger of 
falling fast asleep. 

At the moment that the vanquished eye 
of Constance yielded to the temptation of 

VOL. n. H 
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turning to see if Mr. Mortimer were still 
where she had left him, Mr. Fitzosbome was 
in the very act of explaining to her the par- 
ticular claim upon her attention contained 
in a small knot of gentlemen who were con- 
gregated together beside a pier table, near 
which they passed. His manner had con- 
siderable animation in it, occasioned by the 
fact, that the most conspicuous of the per- 
sons he was pointing out to her notice had 
been one theme of the conversation they had 
just held together in the boudoir, and, being 
of those who the most rarely indulge the eye 
of curiosity by emerging from the learned 
leisure of their distant retreats, he was 
anxious that she should take advantage of 
an opportunity which might not again 
occur of looking in the face of the most 
original of England's pbets, the bard of 
the mountain and the lake, who seeks his 
inspiration only from the majestic scenes 
amid which he was born, and from the 
heaven that bends over them. Even at 
that moment, though it was an anxious 
and a painful one, the ear of Constance 
was n6t deaf to the name of Kydal, and, 
having given the glance which shewed 
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her what she did not particularly wish to 
see, she tiu*ned eagerly to gaze on what she 
did. 

Had she been the most practical coquette 
in London, she could have done nothing 
more likely to produce precisely the effect 
she would have most desired, had she ven- 
tured to form a wish about it, than thus 
letting the animation of her own manner 
respond to that of Mr. Fitzosbome. Mor- 
timer started from the place where he re- 
posed, and was at her side in an instant, 
when, with an insidious friendliness of fa- 
miliarity in which he was peculiarly skilful, 
he ventured to separate the two ladies, and 
place himself between them. 

Mr. Fitzosbome watched the manoeuvre 
with a quiet smile, and as he turned his eyes 
towards the intruder as he civilly saluted 
him with " How do you do, Mr. Mortimer?" 
he caught sight of the lady who still pre- 
served unchanged her attitude on the cano- 
pied sofa. 

Whoever this lady might be, it seemed as 
if she were placed in the conspicuous situa- 
tion she occupied on purpose to display her 
power of contesting the influence of the ad- 
h2 
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mired Miss Ridley ; for, no sooner had she 
been descried by Fitzosbome, than he, too, 
forsook the side of Constance, to place him- 
self near her. 

Constance, however, saw it not; but Pe- 
nelope did, and, turning with renewed in- 
terest to look at a person apparently as 
attractive as she certainly was remarkable, 
she observed that the manner of Mr. Fitz- 
osbome, in addressing her, was both familiar 
and affectionate, and that even the sleepy 
little rose-bud looked up as he approached 
with a smile that restored all her prettiness. 

" Who can they be ?" thought Penelope. 
" It is long since I have seen any one con- 
cerning whom I have felt so much curiosity 
— I will inquire of Mr. Mortimer as soon as 
he seems likely to hear me." 

But of this there appeared not to be any 
immediate chance. Never had the soul of 
the poet spoken with more fervid eloquence 
from his eyes than at this moment, as he 
looked at Constance, and listened to her, as 
if every other object in creation were un- 
worthy to withdraw his attention from her 
for a single instant. 

The heart of Constance fluttered in her 
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bosom, and a soft, slight blush mantled on 
her cheek. She was certainly less sad than 
she had been; yet, somehow or other, the 
exigeante beauty was not quite satisfied 
either. Beyond all doubt, she wished IVIr. 
Mortimer to be in love with her ; but she 
would have preferred his shewing less un- 
certainty upon the matter by his long 
absence, and less demonstration of its ve- 
hement existence on his return. 

The gentlest smiles, however, were once 
more taking place of the pensive air 
which seemed to have settled on her beauti- 
ful brow, when once again the puzzling 
Mortimer started from her side, and once 
^gain proved that she was not the only lady 
who could elicit from him that touching 
earnestness of manner which, contrasted 
with the somewhat studied languor of his 
ordinary tone, was felt to be so irresistibly 
flattering. 

Not Constance herself, indeed, no, nor 
the fairest of the rival goddesses who beset 
Paris, could have produced more exulting 
joy by suddenly appearing before him, than 
did the lady he now addressed, and at 
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whose feet he seemed longing to throw him- 
self. 

Despite her curiosity, there was a strong 
mixture of vexation in the feelings of Con- 
stance at being obliged, by the accidental 
crowd in the doorway through which they 
were going to pass, to stop short, exactly as 
she might have done had she actually in- 
tended to wait for Mr. Mortimer. " How 
excessively disagreeable the crowd is !" she 
said to Penelope. " There is Mrs. Hartley 
beckoning to us ; how I wish we could get 
to her r 

But for the moment the doing so was ab- 
solutely impossible, and so her friend told 
her; they were, therefore, by stem neces- 
sity, obliged to remain where they were; 
and equally impossible was it for Constance 
not to see the delicate epitome of modish 
elegance before which Mr. Mortimer still, 
stood as if in ecstasy. 

The lady, who was delicately fair — an 
advantage which was relevS by the very 
slightest and most imcertain soupgon of 
rouge — ^was a line or two, perhaps, above 
the middle height, and of a form peculiarly 
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light and flexible. Her dress was perfect, 
the costliness of it being forgotten in its 
seeming simplicity — seeming^ inasmuch as, 
despite the soft harmony in colour and deco- 
ration, which, like proportion in architec- 
ture, caused the parts to be overlooked in 
admiration of the whole, there was not a 
component particle of it, no, not even a pin 
or a stitch, which had not been matter of 
grave concern to the Frenchwoman who 
furnished it, and the Frenchwoman who 
put it on. 

But striking, fascinating, as her appear- 
ance certainly was, it was almost forgotten 
in the interest inspired (at least in the 
breast of Constance) by the gentle sweet- 
ness of manner with which she received the 
animated address of Mortimer. It was im- 
possible, had she wished it ever so earnestly, 
for Constance to avoid hearing what passed ; 
for the pressure of the crowd, which was 
now, for some reason or other, endeavouring 
to make its way to the inner room, had ab- 
solutely obliged Penelope and herself almost 
to follow the steps of Mr. Mortimer. 

" Is it possible? — may I believe my eyes? 
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— ^what heavenly kindness !" exclaimed the 
poet. 

" Yes, it was possible, just possible, my 
friend — and that explains it, does it not ? — 
no more was necessary," were the words 
uttered in reply, and in a voice of such 
silver sound, that the effect produced by 
her appearance was rendered absolutely ir- 
resistible by it, and Constance was charmed 
into forgetfulness of all vexation, as she 
looked and listened. 

" Who is that elegant woman, Penelope, 
to whom Mr. Mortimer is now speaking?" 
she whispered cautiously in the ear of her 
friend. , 

Miss Hartley had turned away her head 
on purpose to avoid seeing her ; for although 
by no means particularly sensitive as to the 
apparent likings or dislikings of the mere 
acquaintance met during the various visit- 
ings of a London season, Penelope had a 
sort of affi-onted feeling about this individual 
lady, which led her rather to avoid than 
seek a recognition. Thus challenged, how- 
ever, she replied, in the same tone, " It is 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart." 
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To Constance, however, the name con- 
veyed no infonnation ; she had never heard 
it before; but as she again ventured to look 
at her, she caught the lady's eye fixed upon 
herself, and the next moment, to her un- 
speakable astonishment, saw her approach 
smilingly towards her, supported on the 
arm of Mr. Mortimer. 

" Miss Ridley," said the poet, " Mrs. 
Gardener Stewart requests the pleasure of 
being made known to you." 

Nothing so well supplies the place of that 
usage du monde which renders every new 
incident only a new opportunity of display- 
ing grace, as the union of youth and beauty 
with perfect simplicity of manner. By the 
help of these, Constance passed through the 
ordeal she was unconsciously undergoing 
very favourably — ^more so, certainly, than 
would have been the case, had she been 
aware that, in order to oblige Henry Morti- 
mer, this elegant personage had abandoned 
her sofa with the feelings of a martyr, solely 
to look at her, and to pass judgment on her 
claims to the immortal honour of becoming, 
for the time being, the chosen object of the 
poet's sighs. 

h3 
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" An angel !" whispered Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart, into the ear of her friend. " I 
will be your willing slave in this." 

Then addressing Constance in her very 
" sweetest" manner, she said, " I shall feel 
particular pleasure, Miss Kidley, in being 
permitted to make your acquaintance. I am 
a very quiet person, and not capable, I fear, 
of being very useful ; but if you will have 
the kindness to let me see you in Grosvenor 
Place, you will make me very happy." 

She then slightly noticed Miss Hartley 
by a bow, and entered into a little murmur- 
ing chit-chat with Constance, dmng which 
Mr. Mortimer stood silent, but hanging 
upon every word that passed as if his life 
hung upon the result. 

Suddenly Mrs. Gardener Stew^t seemed 
to catch sight of some object that strongly 
and painfully affected her nerves. A slight 
trembling movement appeared to run through 
her frame; she pressed her hand upon her 
heart, breathed a sigh that sounded like the 
groan of a sylph, and, clinging to the arm 
of Mr. Mortimer, uttered, in an audible whim- 
per, the words, " Save me I" He asked for no 
explanation ; but, giving Constance a fare- 
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well look, that evidently spoke a great deal 
more than she could understand, he has- 
tened to lead Mrs. Gardener Stewart from 
the room as rapidly as the crowded state of 
it would permit. 

The startled Constance looked in the direc- 
tion from whence had proceeded the cause 
of alarm, whatever it might be, which had 
thus driven away her elegant new friend, 
and perceived Lady Dort approaching in 
high spirits, dressed with more studious at- 
tention to display than ever, and talking, 
with inconceivable animation, to at least 
three men of genius at once. 

" Who is Mrs. Gardener Stewart?" said 
Constance to her friend. 

" The most impertinent woman in Lon- 
don, my dear," replied Penelope. 

" The most impertinent !" reiterated the 
astonished Constance ; — " oh ! say, rather, 
the most captivating !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" THINGS THAT WE HAVE, WE PBIZE NOT AT THEIB 

woeth'^hope without FEAB. 



The first, the last, the only subject discussed 
in the family of Mrs. Hartley, before they 
retired to rest that night, was the apparition 
of Mrs. Grardener Stewart in the drawing- 
room of Lady Dort, just when every one 
else was preparing to leave it, and appa- 
rently, nay evidently, for no other purpose 
than to be introduced to Constance Ridley. 
It was a subject which certainly possessed 
considerable interest for Constance herself; 
nevertheless, had she foreseen the mass of 
questioning which was to ensue from her 
mentioning this new acquaintance to Mrs. 
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Hartley, together with the circumstances 
attending it, she would probably have 
thought all the information she could pos- 
sibly get concerning the lady, dearly piu:- 
chased by the necessity of submitting to 
such a lengthened cross-examination. 

There is a blundering and self-tormenting 
propensity, by no means very uncommon 
even among those who ought to know better, 
which leads to the setting a very exagge- 
rated value upon what is difficult of attain- 
ment, solely because it is so. Had Mrs. 
Gardener Stewart 7^o^ pertinaciously avoided 
any visiting acquaintance with the Hart- 
leys, it would never have entered their 
heads to consider her as a person of so much 
consequence as they now evidently did ; for 
in fact, notwithstanding both her wealth 
and her elegance, her acquaintance never 
could have been of any great advantage or 
pleasure to them. The pre-eminently quiet 
love of her mansion, in which an earthquake 
would have been more welcome than a fiddle ; 
the extreme smallness of her dinner-parties, 
and her shuddering abhorrence of all even- 
ing assemblings, would have rendered the 
boast of visiting her a very barren advan- 
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tage to them. But as they could by no 
means obtain it, Mrs. Hartley did not 
scruple, at least in the bosom of her own 
family, to declare, that she would rather 
have the entree at the house of Mrs. Gar- 
dener Stewart than at any other in London. 

It was for this reason that every little 
circumstance connected with this most un- 
expected introduction was drawn forth from 
the weary Constance, by such a lengthened 
series of interrogations as kept her standing 
with her bed-room candle in her hand for 
half-an-hour before her own door. 

" Are you quite sure, my dear, that she 
had only arrived the moment before she 
spoke to you?" 

" No, ma'am," replied Constance, endea- 
vouring to suppress a yawn, " I am not 
sure of it at all — I do not think I said so, 

did I r 

" Most certainly you did, my dear. I am 
quite positive of having received that im- 
pression as we conversed on the subject 
during the drive home. What is it, Con- 
stance, which has led you to change your 
opinion on this point? I am quite sure 
you said so." 
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" I beg your pardon, mamma — it was I 
who said so, and not Constance. I heard 
Mrs. Crardener Stewart's name announced a 
minute or two only before we saw her. 
Constance, I dare say, did not notice it, 
because the name was unknown to her," 
said Penelope. 

"Very well," resumed Mrs. Hartley, 
"that quite explains it. But now, my 
dear, do just tell me once more how it was 
all managed. You were walking with Mr. 
Mortimer, you say? Well, and then — ?" 

And thus she continued, till Constance, 
greatly as she had admired the graceful 
stranger, would gladly have given up the 
honour she had received, rather than hear 
any more about it. 

This, however, was not destined to be 
the case. The following day brought a note 
to Constance, the envelop of which con- 
tained Mrs. Gardener Stewart's visiting 
card. The note ran thus : 

"Will you, my dear Miss Ridley, have 
the kindness to allow for all want of cere- 
mony in an invalide who mixes very little 
in society, and that little only by the in- 
dulgence of friends who have the kindness 
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not to exact from her observances which 
her state of health would render irksome ? 
I will not, my fair young friend, at this 
moment, attempt to explain to you why it 
is that in your case I am tempted to make 
a greater exertion than is usual with me. 
The time, I think, will come when I shall 
have no such reserve. Sn attendant^ then, 
will you grant me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-morrow at eight? 
Say yes, and my carriage shall attend you, 
lest any inconvenience should arise from 
your requiring that of your amiable friends 
at a moment that may interfere with en- 
gagements of their own. Should you, un- 
happily for me, have anything for to- 
morrow night, that you would not like to 
giye*up for the cloister-like quietness of 
my little drawing-room, the coachman shall 
attend your orders at any hour you will 
name. 

" Believe me, my dear Miss Ridley, 
" Very faithfully yours, 
" Amie Annie Gardener Stewart. 

" Grosvenor Place, Tuesday,"* 

So very unexpected an invitation would, 
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under any circumstances, have created some 
emotion in the mind of Constance ; but 
now, after the immense importance she had 
heard given to every act and word of this 
mysterious Mrs. Gardener Stewart, she 
coloured violently, and placing the note in 
the hands of Mrs. Hartley, said, in a much 
more docile tone than usual, " What do you 
think I ought to do, Mrs. Hartley ?" 

" Do?^ exclaimed her hostess, looking at 
her with astonishment. " What can you 
mean, my dear Constance? Certainly you 
cannot think of letting the Opera interfere 
with such an invitation as this ?" 

Now, to say truth, Constance had recol- 
lections connected with the Opera which 
would have led her to give up pretty nearly 
any invitation in the world, for the sake of 
certain hopes which she had connected with 
her intended re-appearance in her brother's 
box; but, for some reason or other, very 
vague, floating, and undefined, this invita- 
tion from Mrs. Gairdener Stewart was felt 
to be an exception, and she therefore re- 
plied with exemplary politeness, " I will 
certainly accept the invitation, Mrs. Hart- 
ley, if you think I had better do so." 
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" Then, indeed, my dear, you will accept 
it instantly. I am sure you are not quite 
aware of the advantage which the notice of 
so very exclusive a person may be to you; 
and I consider it is a duty entrusted to me, 
and owing both to you and to myself, to 
point it out to you. Do I make myself 
understood ?" 

Constance returned no very decided an- 
swer to this often-repeated appeal ; content- 
ing herself by performing with prompt 
obedience the act required, and despatch- 
ing a gratefully-worded acceptance of the 
honour offered her. 

" There is a tide in the affidrs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to — ^" 

Heaven knows what — everything, it may be, 
that they most wish for and desire. So 
thought Mrs. Hartley, as she sat in her 
dressing-room, without even calling Marga- 
retta to counsel, and meditated on the many 
singularly propitious circumstances of her 
present London campaign. 

" I do believe," thought she, " that when 
I decide upon doing anything, I am pretty 
certain of success, especially when cireum- 
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stances, which nobody can control, turn out 
as they have done this year, so very fortu- 
nately. In short, when things go right, I 
know how to make the most of them." 

And then she fell into a reverie of which. 
Air. Marsh was the hero, which ended by 
her muttering half aloud, " Well! if such 
be his whim, I see not why I should dis- 
appoint him. As far as I am concerned in 
the matter, I have but one motive for doing 
what I am quite sure he speedily intends to 
ask ; and such a motive as neither gods nor 
men can quarrel with. I shall prefer, greatly 
prefer, having seven thousand a-y ear to spend, 
instead of two, — so much for my motives ; 
and as for his, I can read them quite as 
plainly. The young man is conscious that, 
notwithstanding his large fortune, good edu- 
cation, and so forth, he is not of first-rate 
ton in society, and it is impossible not to 
admire and respect the excellent t^ct which 
leads him to prefer my savoirfaire to all the 
mere youth and beauty which he sees buzz- 
ing about him." 

Such was the state of Mrs. Hartley's mind 
at the time Mrs. Gardener Stewart's in- 
vitation to Constance afforded her so much 
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pleasure. Her views of society, or rather of 
her place in it, were greatly enlarged since 
Sir James Ridley's wealthy friend had turned 
her thoughts towards a second marriage. 
Hitherto notwithstanding her strong innate 
conviction of superior ability, her moderate 
means had compelled her to follow where 
nature, as she thought, had intended she 
should lead; but now, persuaded that fate 
and fortune were about to atone to her for 
all their former injustice, she deliberately set 
about sketching for herself a future, more 
worthy her ambition than even the most 
prosperous portion of the past had ever 
been. 

Everything at this moment seemed to 
favour her. The progress of Margaretta 
with Sir James Ridley, though as yet he 
seemed himself most innocently unconscious 
of it, was too evident to be mistaken. The 
purse of. his sister was an ever r6ady and 
most commodious resource, and the fashion 
into which she was rising, a ladder by which 
to climb precisely into the region where she 
herself soon hoped to follow her. 

Notwithstanding all her cleverness, how- 
ever, Mrs. Hartley had fallen into a very 
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"vulgar error" respecting Mrs. Gardener 
Stewart; really believing that the rigid 
exclusiveness which made her acquaintance 
an object of such eager desire, would give 
way before the great accession of wealth 
which her expected marriage with Mr. 
Marsh was to bring with it, and fondly 
thinking that the 6legante^s lucky whim 
respecting Miss Kidley could not fail of 
opening a path for her own advances. But 
herein she did Mrs. Gardener Stewart egre- 
gious wrong. Diogenes was not less likely 
to be seduced into intimacy by a large 
fortune, than was this hella ritrosa. It is 
likely enough that she would have pined 
away and died, had she ceased to have a large 
fortune herself, for privation or difficulty of 
any kind would have been greatly beyond 
her power to bear. But as to knowing, 
or caring, anything about the fortunes of 
others, it never entered her head for a 
single instant. All she required from those 
she permitted to approach her, was that 
they should all contribute, more or less, to 
the gently pleasing excitement, by which 
the daily routine of her elegant existence 
was rendered agreeable to her; and had she 
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failed to obtain this, it is probable she would 
have contrived to procure quantum suff. of 
laudanum, skilfully mixed with orange-flower 
water, sugar, and cream, perhaps iced, and 
having taken it with a golden spoon, would 
have laid herself down amidst hyacinths and 
jonquils upon her soft silken sofa, the demi- 
jour admitted through her Venetian blinds 
rendered beautifully less by gauze curtains, 
and so have fallen asleep, without struggling 
longer with a life that did not suit her. 

But of all this, the active-minded and 
ambitious Mrs. Hartley understood nothing, 
and, like many other people, laid her plots 
and plans in nice conformity to her own 
views of men and things, without dreaming 
that it was possible she could blunder in her 
estimate of others. 

After a delightful half hour thus passed 
alone, in reviewing all the favourable cir- 
cumstances by which she was surrounded, 
and complacently looking through the various 
vistas which her hopes had cut out for her, 
leading to fortune, fashion, and fame, she 
remembered that her career, though bright, 
could not be idle, that she had an immense 
deal of business to get through, and that 
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the best way to begin it, would be sending 
for Margaretta. 

" Eh bien^ ma chere^ vous voild en 
route r she gaily exclaimed, as the young 
lady entered in obedience to her summons, 
" imagine that epitome of elegant imperti- 
nence, Mrs. Gardener Stewart, beginning to 
cotton up to us, at last !" 

" To us^ mamma?" returned the daugh- 
ter, with emphasis. 

" Yes, Margaretta, to us^ or what is, and 
will be so very nearly us, as to be precisely 
the same thing, to all intents and purposes, 
as far as my wants and wishes respecting 
her are concerned." 

" I am glad you think so, mamma," re- 
plied the young lady, yawning ; " but, as far 
as / am concerned, I confess to you that in 
the first place I do not now care three straws 
about Mrs. Gardener Stewart; and in the 
second, that the only cottoning^ as you 
call it, that I can value, must be shewn to 
me, and not to any one else, however nearly 
connected." 

" Come, come, Margaret," replied her 
mother, "you positively must not Lady 
Ridley it yet. Take my word for it, dar- 
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ling, Sir James is by no means likely to be 
indifferent about whom you visit. He is as 
vain as a peacock, and has all the inclina- 
tion in the world to be superlatively hon 
toUy — ^though I confess he does occasionally 
blunder a little in the way he sets about it." 

" Good gracious, mamma ! Do you really 
suppose that if I succeed in getting this oaf 
of a man, I shall give myself any trouble 
about his likings and disl^ings, concerning 
whom I shall visit ? No such thing will 
ever enter into my speculations, I do assure 
you." 

" Silly girl ! How can you suppose for 
an instant that I meant anything of the 
kind? I should have thought you had 
known me better. What I mean is, that at 
the present moment, while he is yet waver- 
ing, I consider it as very important that he 
should conceive our set to be a very good 
one." 

" I am quite aware of that, mamma mia, 
and will make all possible use of it, depend 
upon it. As far as that goes, I will be all 
observance — and I suspect we shall do, 
even should Mrs. Gardener Stewart continue 
to look as if she were dreaming about the 
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man in the moon, every time we happen to 
meet her." 

" It goes well still, then, does it, dearest? 
Do tell me, Margaret, if you do not think 
the disclosure will be a treason to the blind 
god; what was it he was whispering to you 
so closely yesterday evening?" 

Margaret laughed, " Upon my word, 
mamma, you must think me the most 
matchless daughter that ever mother had. 
What a question 1 Do you really insist 
upon my answering sincerely, and with no 
mental reservation whatever?" 

" Yes, my dear, I do," replied her mother, 
in the same tone. 

" Well, then ! Look not at my blushes, 
I entreat you ! He asked me if ever in my 
whole life I had seen such a clumsy turn- 
out as Lord John Crosby showed oflF in the 
Park on Sunday !** 

" Did he, indeed?" returned Mrs. Hart- 
ley, in the same pleasant vein." " And 
yet," she added, more seriously, " and yet 
you begin to think that it will do ?" 

" Yes — I do begin to think so. You may 
remember what I told you before we left 
Laurel Hill, about the immense importance 

VOL. n. I 
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of opportunity ; and, by-th^-bye, mamma, 
I must say that you have managed that 
matter most beautifully. Depend upon it 
I was right — depend upon it there is not a 
girl in London, let her adva^tages be what 
they may, who could compete with me in 
this charming chase, as long as we can con- 
trive to keep him so constantly near us. 
He comes to me as constantly, and as natu* 
rally, for my little compliments to himself, 
and my little jokes about all his acquaint- 
ance, as Cloe does to the footman to be fed; 
and you will see, mamma, that before long 
he wiU find out that he cannot do without 
them. Besides, I have another thing for 
me — very much for me, I am certain, 
though I confess to you I do not very well 
understand why it is so ; but, for soxne 
reason or other, his dear friend Mr. Marsh 
patronises me. He does indeed — I am quite 
serious, I assure you; for some reason or 
other, Mr. Marsh wishes me to become 
Lady Kidley; and I look upc«i him as no 
unimportant ally, I promise you," 

During the latter part of this speech 
Mrs. Hartley had occasion to get ufs wd 
look about the room for her handkerchief. 
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or her smelling-bottle, or something or 
other that she wanted, which prevented her 
making any direct answer to it; and when 
she returned to her place, she only said, 
" So much the better, Margaret; in a busi- 
ness of so much importance no advantage 
should be overlooked. And now, dearest, I 
want your assistance in writing a multitude 
of invitations for me, and still more in the 
business of deciding who must, and who 
must not, be asked, for my first positively 
literary party. You will conceive readily 
enough, ma chere^ without my telling you 
so, that I am beyond all things anxious 
that my first step in this new line should 
be equally decisive and brilliant. I did a 
good deal in the way of increasing my ac- 
quaintance among the set at Lady Dort's 
last party, and I have no doubt that I shall 
have abundant opportunity at Lady Ste- 
phens' next Thursday to swell my list of 
authors to any amount I choose — in fact, 
this was my only reason for accepting her 
abrupt invitation, for I fancy her set is ter- 
ribly mixed." 

"0, dreadfully!" returned Margaretta; 
" so much so, mamma, that I strongly ad- 
i2 
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vise you to get rid of Sir James on that 
night if you can, for I see that he is exces- 
sively upon the qui vive to push himself by 
all ways and means into the first circles, 
which, by-the-bye, is the only redeeming 
point about him ; and he is quite sufficiently 
nu fait to find out that the omnium 
gatherum^ upon which Lady Stephens 
piques herself, is not quite hon tour 

" I do not know how I can manage it, 
Margaret," replied Mrs. Hartley. " He will 
be sure to dine here, and it will be very 
difficult to shake him ofi^, if he happens to 
have no other engagement." 

" Will you commission me to do it, 
mamma?" demanded the young lady with 
sudden animation. 

" Yes, my dear, willingly. I know I 
may trust you, Margaret, and that you wiU 
take care not to chill him by anything 
which he might construe into your wishing 
him away." 

Margaretta smiled. " Fear nothing, dear 
mamma, on that score," she said ; adding, 
a moment afterwards, " I suppose you will 
not make any particular point of my 
going?" 
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" Do just as you please, Margaretta — I 
shall make Constance go — Mr. Mortimer's 
absurdly vehement admiration of her, which 
I hear of from everybody, has made her 
completely the fashion among a certain set, 
and that set no contemptible one, consisting 
of course of all his own adorers, — and Mr. 
Marsh may go if he will — ^it will be quite 
sufficient introduction to Lady Stephens to 
say that he dined here. Penelope, too, will 
go of course. The carriage will be full 
without you, my dear." 

Margaretta nodded her head, in token 
that she was well satisfied, but said no more 
on the subject; and she and her mother set 
actively to work upon the business before 
them, in the course of which Mrs. Hartley, 
feeling her courage augmented by the fa- 
vouring accidents which had attended her 
introduction of Constance, ventured to an- 
nounce her being at home on Wednesday 
next, to many whom heretofore she had not 
considered likely to profit by the informa- 
tion. 

It was not without some little agitation, 
and a considerable degree of uncertainty as 
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to the pleasurable result of the hazardous 
adventure she was about to try, that Con- 
stance prepared herself for the arrival of 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart's carriage. It came 
punctually, and she was punctually ready 
for it; but ere it conveys her to Grosvenor 
Place, a few words must be said concerning 
what preceded her reception there. 

At the very earliest hour possible^ on the 
morning after Lady Dort's party, Mr. Moif- 
timer presented himself before his indulgent 
friend, Mrs. Gardener Stewart, to pour out 
to her the gratitude with which her unex- 
pected appearance the preceding night had 
inspired him. 

" I have no words," he said, " to tell you 
what I felt at the moment I first bdield 
your exquisite figure approaching, 

' Comme un jour doux, dans les yeox delicats.* 

I winked, and looked again, scarcely daring 
to believe my senses. Dearest, dearest Mrs. 
Gardener Stewart I how can I thank you ?" 
"I am sufficiently thanked, Mr. Mor- 
timer, by perceiving that the eflfort I made 
to please a valued friend has been success- 
ftil. I was repaid, also, by the extreme 
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satirfaction I felt at seeing how very charm- 
ing a creature your Miss Ridley is. I am 
delighted with her^ Mortimer; she is pre- 
cisdy my beau ideal of what the Moved of 
a poet ought to be* She is a most lovely 
tMng !*— indeed she is !'* 

" Imagine what my feelings must be at 
hearing you say this! Do you not know 
that without it my heart could not perma- 
nently attach itself? Herein, I think, lies 
the essential difference between Meer and 
mysdfl We are both created with so vivid 
a perception of the beautiful in woman, as 
to render us — as I know too well — beings 
in ikome sort diff^ent, and apart from the 
(M'dmary race erf men. But with him, beauty 
— exquisite, observe -^ but still merely 
beauty, is all that either himself or his 
muse requires* But it is otherwise with 
me, my charming friend; for not only must 
I have soul and intellect also, (or at any 
rate what appears such,) but I cannot love 
where that perfection of grace is wanting, 
whidi— which I have been accustomed to 

worship— HERE." 

There was a sort of tacit " so far shalt 
thou go, and no farther," in the bow with 
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which this was received, that prevented 
Mr. Mortimer from permitting his gratitude 
to mix itself into any closer alliance with 
his love; and he fell back upon the delight 
he felt at having bestowed his affections 
upon one approved so cordially by Mrs. 
Grardener Stewart. 

" She is cordially approved, Mr. Mortimer, 
— ^most cordially," replied the lady ; " and I 
am willing to give you the most incontest- 
able proof of this, by inviting her to dine 
with me to-morrow. But you must be rea- 
sonable, my dear friend. Do not ask more 
than I can grant, and you will spare me the 
pain of disappointing you. Mortimer, it is 
impossible — nothing less than impossible — 
that I should have her to dine Ute-d-tSte 
with me. You know not what you ask. 
My health, always delicate, received a shock 
from the effort I made last night, which will 
require many nights and days of perfect 
peace to remedy. Nay, Mortimer, raise not 
your eyebrows at the phrase, as if you meant 
to say your gentle Constance was no enemy 
to peace. I know she is not; I see her 
sweet, thoughtful, classic face before me 
now, and am ready to aUow that there is a 
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delicious calm about it, which it is luxury 
to look upon. But, Mortimer ! I cannot 
talk to any female mortal mixture of earth's 
mould for hours— nay, not for moments of 
unaided Ute-d'tSte. I have no strength, 
no fibre, no power to endure it. Let us not 
discuss the point, I implore you. Believe 
me sincere when I say that it is impossible." 
Mr. Mortimer had not been the most 
valued of all Mrs. Gardener Stewart's 
friends for nearly five years, without having 
learned to know when she was quite in ear- 
nest. He saw that she was quite in earnest 
now, and abandoned, with as good a grace 
as any petted poet could be expected to do, 
his favourite project of passing an evening 
with Constance, with none but his gentle 
friend en tiers. Mrs. Gardener Stewart 
also knew him well enough to perceive that 
he intended to submit without farther re- 
monstrance, and, therefore, resuming all her 
indulgent gentleness of manner, she said, 
" Now, then, we understand each other, and 
now you shall select the party, the very 
little party, yourself. I will choose but one, 
and that choice will prove how much, while 
amusing myself, I remember you. I will 
i3 
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invite Mr. IBioiie; for his quiet enthusiasm 
and tranquil ecstasies amuse without fa* 
tiguing me, while his white locks will efiFec- 
tually prevent any lover-like uneasiness on 
your part." 

Mortimer bit his lip. " Tour considera- 
tion for my feelings," he replied, " is per- 
fectly charitable." 

" You are piqued, Mortimer, at the idea 
that grey hairs are necessary to guarantee 
you from jealousy. Is it not so ? Foolish 
man ! I shall send you off now, and request 
you to transmit to me a programme of my 
party by the post. You re^dly must go, 
Mortimer, and without a moment's delay, 
or I am certain you will find occasion to 
quarrel with your own shadow, and that 
would so terrify me !" 

" ' Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all,' " 

exclaimed Mr. Mortimer. " I suspect that 
you fear the probability of my quarrelling 
with my own melancholy shadow less than 
that of saying something saucy to your 
brilliant substance* But you know, beggars 
must not be The proverb is some- 
what musty, and, therefore, dear, and 
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dearest Mrs. Grardener Stewart, I give up 
the privilege of forming the programme, and 
will content myself with saying that I should 
be much gratified by meeting Mr. Fitz- 
osbome to-morrow." 

" 0, what a world of confidence that 
passeth hope may be found in that wish !** 
replied the lady. " Well, be it so. But, 
observe, I reaUy would not invite Fitz- 
osbome only to torture him. But I think 
the meeting may, perhaps, wean him from 
greater danger. I will write to him imme- 
diately." 

If Mrs. Crardener Stewart imagined that 
this prompt compliance would force the 
peevish poet to retract, fehe was mistaken. 
He aros^ from his chair, smiled with an air 
of very peculiar satisfaction, as usual, kissed 
her delicate fingers, and departed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A SBVSRE TRIAL WELL SU8TAINED-^A PORTRAIT FROM 
MEMORY. 

It was fortunate for Constance that a sort 
of constitutional pride of heart prevented 
her shewing any external symptoms of em- 
barrassment on entering the drawing-room 
of the quietly observant and exceedingly 
exigeante Mrs. Gardener Stewart. Had 
she blushed violently, faltered, or looked 
shy, or had she in any way presented what 
that lady would have expressively termed 
" un air b^" not all the Mortimers in the 
world could have prevented her shewing 
that the hours which followed were disagree- 
able. For in a gentle, lady-like way, no 
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one living could exhibit symptoms of being 
ennuySe more conspicuously than Mrs. Gar- 
dener Stewart. This might be either because 
she suffered more severely under such an 
affiction than the rest of her fellow-crea- 
tures, or because, like all other created and 
sentient beings, she had instinctively re- 
course to those weapons of defence with 
which nature had especially provided her, 
whenever she found herself attacked where 
she was so peculiarly sensible to injury. 
Mrs. Grardener Stewart could not, probably, 
have uttered a rude or a harsh word had 
her life depended on it, but the enormous 
weight of fatigue which she had the power 
of throwing into the expression of her deli- 
cate little features must be seen to be con- 
ceived. 

As it was, however, nothing of this wither- 
ing kind was called for, and nothing like it 
came. Mrs. Gardener Stewart had not or- 
dered her carriage to go for the favoured 
beauty early enough to risk an instant of 
that species of unbearable Ute-OrUte of 
which she had spoken to Mr. Mortimer. 
Constance therefore found the whole party 
assembled. It consisted only of the master 
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and mistress of the house, Mr. Rolfe, Mr. 
Fitzosbome, and Mr. Mortimer. 

Her reception by the lady was pretty and 
picturesque. For an instant Mrs. Gardiner 
Stewart rose and held out her hand, timing 
the action so as not to render the continuance 
of it long, (for Mrs. Gardener Stewart hated 
standing,) and the moment Constance re^ 
sponded to it, by permitting their two deli- 
cate little hands to be joined together, she 
dropped again into her sofa, saying, " How 
good of you! Do sit down by me* Mr. 
Gardener Stewart — Miss Ridley*" 

Constance obeyed. She sat down by her, 
and she gracefully returned the gracious 
salutation of the well-made, well-dressed 
little gentleman, who, by taking two steps 
towards her when he was named, proclaimed 
himself to be her host. 

Mr. Mortimer, as of right, immediately 
drew forward a chair, and placed himself 
beside her. Mr. Fitzosbome, exceedingly 
surprised, and perhaps not less pleased at 
meeting her there, approached and spoke 
to her with the easy friendliness of an old 
acquaintance. Mr. Rolfe, who was standing 
at a table in the middle of the room, from 
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which he had just taken a good pen-and-ink 
drawing of Madonna Laura's head^ looked 
at her for a moment over the top of the 
paper, and then read aloud — ^but in a voice 
so smooth and still as scarcely to make the 
air vibrate sufficiently to convey the sound — 
the following lines, which were written be- 
neath the sketch. 

" Vede quel be* lumi, ond'io giojoso vivo ! 
A lor sempre riccorro 
Come a fontana d*ogm mia lalate ; 
E quando a morte desiando corro, 
Sol di lor vista al mio stato soccorro." 

Then gently replacing the drawing upon the 
table, he seated himself in an easy chair, 
and continued a conversation with Mr. Fitz- 
osborne, which the entrance of Miss Ridley 
had interrupted. 

The appearance of Mr. Rolfe would have 
been considered by most people as so very 
nearly common-place, as scarcely to render 
it obnoxious to remark of any kind. He 
was short in stature, and extremely thin. 
His hands, feet, and ears, were peculiarly 
small, and his nearly bald head would have 
been thought small too, had it not been for 
so strong a development of that portion of 
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it wherein phrenologists say that imagina- 
tion resides, as to give the well-set chef, in 
some directions, the air of being more than 
commonly large. His complexion was darkly 
sallow, and, though his hair was almost 
entirely gray, his lips and cheek, albeit very 
smoothly shaven, still shewed that, in the 
days of his youth, his hair must have rivalled 
the wing of the raven in blackness. But it 
was in his blue eye that the few who saw in 
him what was out of the common way found 
the something which distinguished him. 
That dark-blue eye, with its coal-black eye- 
lash, could and did express a great deal 
more than it is usual to find in a face that 
has been a face for rather more than fifty 
years, and with no strongly-marked features 
to help it. It was, perhaps, the most com- 
pletely tell-tale eye that ever was seen, and 
its great peculiarity was, that, look at it 
when you would, it always seemed to be 
saying something remarkable, so that the 
few people who thought little Mr. Rolfe worth 
looking at at all, often found it difficult to 
look at anything else. Sometimes this eye 
was petulant with fim, sometimes melting 
with feeling; sometimes it had a look of 
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abstraction and deep thought which posi- 
tively approached to the sublime; and at all 
times shewed that vivacity of spirit and 
activity of intellect, which announces power 
even to those who comprehend it not. 

It was not the first time that these re- 
markable eyes had rested upon the face of 
Constance, and attracted her attention. She 
had remarked him in complete and undis- 
turbed possession of the front of an opera- 
box, two or three lounging gentlemen be- 
hind seeming to yield it to him as a matter 
of course ; and he had seen her too, and had 
not been slow to recognise now the lovely 
"neV face which had almost divided his 
attention with the Norma. 

Dinner was never long waited for at Mrs. 
G-ardener Stewart's, and was announced on 
the present occasion within ten minutes of 
Miss Ridley's arrival. Being the only lady, 
she was, as a matter of necessity, led down 
stairs by the master of the house, but the 
petted Mortimer was called on to place him- 
self to the left of its indulgent mistress, 
which not only put him next her, but next 
Constance also, while Mr. Rolfe sat opposite 
to him, and Mr. Fitzosbome, notwithstai 
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ing hid ancient race and noble rent-roll, had 
the last place assigned him. But the beau- 
tiftdljr-decorated table was round, and had, 
as Mi*. Gardener Stewart was wont, in de- 
fence of his lady's capricious defiance of 
etiquette, to observe, neither top nor bot- 
tom. Besides, this arrangement placed Mr. 
Fitzosbome exactly opposite to Miss Ridley, 
and he felt not the slightest objection to it. 
There were many elements of enjoyment 
amongthe small party thus assembled, besides 
those set in action by the Frenchmwi, com- 
mander-in-chief of the hatterie de cuisine 
—though, excepting Constance, who was 
much too ignorant to find much difference 
between one gay-looking dinner and another, 
his successful efforts were not absolutely 
overlooked by any of them. The enjoyment 
of Mr. Gardener Stewart, indeed, had in it 
little that was absolutely independent of 
this very distinguished foreigner, although 
it was not merely the palate and the odorat 
to which he administered. In his way, Mr. 
Gardener Stewart had as elegant a fancy as 
his lady, and a taste for the beautiful as 
highly cultivated, and as fully developed, 
ad that of Mr. Mortimer himself. Though 
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justly celebrated as a professor of delicate 
eating, this gentleman would have found no 
Joy, or at best a very imperfect one, in 
viands not gracefully adjusted in their bril- 
liant settings, not gracefully grouped in 
their general arrangement, or not forming, 
by the aid of accessories — ^nearly as im- 
portant as themselves — a tableau which he 
considered it as the highest triumph of 
civilized man to possess. It was this per* 
fection of spectacle at his dinner-table which 
formed the great source of his domestic 
bliss ; — during seven years of married life, 
he had enjoyed it with a constancy of fond- 
ness seldom equalled; no satiety, no indif- 
ference, had stolen over his senses, and it 
seemed indeed " as if increase of appetite 
had grown by what it fed cm." 

His charming wife, who was in this, as in 
all else, the sweetest woman in the world, 
sympathized in those feelings exactly as a 
wife should do, and certainly did make it 
her pride, as well as her pleasure, that her 
husband should never feel the freezing chill 
of disappointment on entering his dining- 
room. But in addition to this truly con- 
jugal delight, she had that of having a 
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charming, though small, group of people 
round her, selected by her skill, summoned 
by her word, and in each of whom there 
was something calculated to assist in making 
the stealing moments of her soft existence 
glide on, without her suffering more than 
was absolutely unavoidable from the tor- 
turing effects of ennui. 

Mr. Rolfe was far from insensible to the 
goods the gods had provided. He liked a 
good dinner; he liked a moderate quantity 
of good wine; he liked pretty women; he 
liked clever men; he liked wax lights; and 
he liked the Titian that hung in the full 
splendour of skilful illumination exactly 
opposite to him. 

Mr. Mortimer liked to be seated near 
Constance, and Constance liked to be seated 
near Mr. Mortimer ; while the philosophical 
Fitzosbome, meditative, though gay, and 
satisfied, though loving while unloved, was 
by no means the least contented of the 
party. 

The Grardener Stewart dinners, though 
never tedious, were always long; but it 
must have been a most unfortunate wind- 
fall of a guest who would not have been 
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inclined to sing, or say, " 0, fly not yet," 
had any attempt been made to shorten 
them. It was, on the present occasion, 
chiefly owing, perhaps, to Mr. Rolfe and 
Mr. Fitzosbome, that the conversation was 
so perfectly well sustained, and (despite the 
hood-winked, whispering god) so generel. 
Constance was more than once startled by 
finding herself talking, at a strange dinner 
table, so that all might hear; while the vain 
Mortimer, vain at all points, was so well 
pleased to watch the increasing admiration 
which was legible in the critical eye of Mr. 
Rolfe towards the lovely girl, with whose 
name his own was already joined, both in 
opera-box chit-chat and dinner-table gossip, 
that he more than forgave his " sweet 
friend " for having increased the party. 

To account for this, however, it is 
necessary to observe that Mr. Rolfe was a 
personage of no inconsiderable importance 
in the poetocracy of May Fair. Not that 
he had ever published a line in his life, 
though he had printed many, and Yo-itten 
more; but he had taken one particular 
branch of modern literature under his es- 
pecial protection, and, becoming thence 
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** un homme special,^^ he became also " un 
homme important'' Though of good 
family, good fortune, and very considerable 
classical erudition, he was ii^&nitely better 
known as an Italian scholar than as anything 
else, and would willingly have given up 
every other grace and favour accorded him 
by fete, rather than have lost the conscious- 
ness of deserving this pre-eminence. Yet, 
with all his fond devotion to the literature 
of Italy, he had never found courage suffi- 
ci^t to tear himself from London long 
enough to stand on the native soil of her 
glorious poets. Nevertheless, he was an 
Arcadian, and not unfrequently, in writing 
to the many accomplished women whose 
Italian studies he had instigated and as- 
sisted, and whom he addressed, in little 
notes written with a crowquill, and con- 
sisting of a pretty sort of mosaic work, 
made up of playful English and sentin^ntal 
Italian, he would sign himself by his Area* 
dian name. Hardly a desk in May Fair — 
or, rather^ hardly a desk belonging to the 
fair body corporate which has taken the 
name of that region as its soubriquet — ' 
hardly one of these precious repositories 
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could open its scent-breathing valves without 
discovering a few of these miniature mis- 
sives, signed " Ludovico Arcadico." Nor 
wa3 this the only petit ridicule which 
might he laid to his charge; but it was 
curious to observe how successfully he made 
head against them all, by the mere simple 
circumstance of being in earnest. So 
strongly and so universally was this felt, 
that even in that hotbed of quizzing, a 
London drawing-room, none but the un- 
lucky few who blundered into arguing them*' 
selves unknown, by not knowing him, were 
ever seen to smile at his pastond allusions, 
or heard to ridicule the enthusiasm with 
which he was wont to enter upon his 
favourite theme. 

The conversation of Mr. Fitzosbome was 
at this time particularly agreeable to him. 
The yoimg man had recently left Italy, and 
was personally familiar with all the scenes 
known but by name to him, yet sa known, 
as to give to his questionings all the aflfee- 
tionate interest of ahnost filial love, and to 
render the conversation that flowed from 
them as delightful as taste and information 
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on one side, and genuine enthusiasm on the 
other, could make it. 

Nor was this conversation confined to 
themselves alone; it soon became evident 
that all present were qualified to join in it : 
Mr. Grardener Stewart, indeed, did so with 
a little of the languor of a fine gentleman; 
but he knew a good deal about pictures, if 
but little about poetry, and Italy was, there- 
fore, a subject of interest to him. 

Strange to say, when such subjects were 
afoot, that the gifted, eloquent Henry Mor- 
timer was, of all the party, the one whose 
observations were the least eflFective, and, in 
truth, the least worth listening to. Nobody 
felt this, perhaps, so sensibly as Mr. Fitz- 
osbome; but no feeling of rivalry led to 
this clear-sightedness; it was simply the 
eflFect of understanding the cause which 
made the most brilliant man in the com- 
pany appear the least so. In fact, Mor- 
timer might at that moment have been 
compared to one who, with a fine voice, 
was singing out of tune; — in a word, he 
was the only one present who mixed any 
species of afiectation with what he said; 
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and the deteriorating quality of tMs alloy i$ 
never felt so strongly as when conversation 
is circulating round a small party, all of 
whom chance to be really interested in the 
subject of it. 

It was in vain that Constance, with reso- 
lute constancy of partial preference, turned 
her attention from every one else the moment 
the poet spoke — ^the unobtrusive Fitzosborne, 
and the gray-headed, stumpy little Mr. 
Rolfe, recalled it, in spite of herself, till at 
length, before Mrs. Gardener Stewart rose to 
leave the room, she had pretty nearly for- 
gotten who and which of the party had the 
greatest claim to her especial admiration, in 
the enjoyment of listening, for the first time 
in h^ life, to an animated and clever dis- 
cussion upon a subject in which, unaided 
and alone, and looking at it, as she felt, 
through the misty medium of much igno* 
ranee, she had found a charm that had often 
made a long summer day seem short in her 
little book-closet at Appleby. . 

Mr. Rolfe, by prescriptive right, claimed 
the privilege, wherever he dined, of follow- 
ing, or rather attending, the lady of the 
mansion to the drawing-room — in fact, it 

VOL. II. K 
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was well-known that he would never dine at 
any house where this privilege was d^ed 
him ; and it was, probably, for this reason, 
that the timid Mrs. Gardener Stewart had 
selected him as her especial knight on the 
present occasion, to protect h^ firom the 
dreaded danger of an affcer-diimer tite-ortite 
with her young lady guest. Mr. Gardener 
Stewart himself took more wii^ at diimer 
than after it; neverthdess, he loved his 
dining-room too well to leave it without en- 
joying a moderate portion of that 

" Solely sovereign sway and inaaterdom" 

in it, which the vulgar dogs of yore were 
Wont to consider so ei^ential a part of the 
masculine enjoyment <rf a dinner-party ; and 
the two young men now 1^ with him shared 
his hospitality too frequently to bedther igno- 
rant of his habit or willing to interfere with it. 
But a trio is a very diflferent thing from 
a t^e-a-t^te, and Mrs. Gardener Stewart 
felt no dread of the interval about to ensue 
before the rest of the party joined her. 
Nor had she cause; for sundry little indul- 
gences awaited her return to her drawing- 
room, quite sufficient to make it pass with- 
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out jarring her charming equanimity, espe- 
cially as the task of entertaining a young 
lady did not fall upon her. 

In nK)unting the stairs, a delicate incense 
from Arabian gums greeted her as she 
passed, causing a sweet forgetfulness ol 
otiier kinds of fragrance, which, though not 
unwelcome at their fitting hour, cannot 
reach the sense for a single instant after it 
without producing a " revulsion of feeling" 
not pleasant to any nerves, but to those of 
Mrs. Gardener Stewart nothing short of 
agonizing. On entering tiie apartment 
which her taste and feeling had, as Mr. 
Mortimer expressed it, consecrated, the de- 
licate brilliance of waxen tapers enchanted 
without fatiguing the eye, for it was tem- 
pered by the masses of refreshing green pro- 
duced by flower-stands occupying the win- 
dows, and which, with llieir background of 
Venetian blinds, relieved the sense from any 
sensation of glare on entering a room, which 
hangings of lemon-coloured satin, gilt orna- 
ments, and a multitude of mirrors, might 
otherwise have rendered too bright. Nor 
was there wanting a forest of blossom (so 
mysteriously sweeter by night than by day) 
k2 
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to render the atmosphere and the climate of 
this honoured abode worthy the ** delicate 
spirit" whose habitation it was. 

Then came the perfect coflFee, as black 
and as clear as the Eastern eyes that best 
love to look upon it, but which even our 
colder natures welcome now, as the most ap- 
propriate luxury, at the moment belonging 
to it, that Nature, all prodigal as she is, 
could contrive to furnish. 

After this had passed away, and been 
followed by the sigh which Mr. Bolfe never 
failed to give as the beloved appurtenances 
made their exit, Mrs. Gardener Stewart 
settled herself on her sofa — ^not to sleep — 
none but the uninitiated in her charming 
ways could be led for a moment to suspect 
any such thing. It is true, she closed h^ 
eyes, and stretched out her pretty little feet 
upon their embroidered tabowrety so as to 
throw her into an attitude exceedingly re- 
cumbent; nevertheless, she neither slept nor 
intended to sleep. Those who had the pri- 
vilege and the happiness of knowing her 
well, were aware that this interval of perfect 
absence from all exertion was absolutely ne- 
pessary to prepare her for listening to the 
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many clever things which would of course 
be addressed to her, when the host of gen- 
tlemen who had formed her dinner-party re- 
joined her. So well aware, indeed, were the 
more highly-favoured hahituSs that she was 
wo^ sleeping, that it was by no means un- 
common for one of them to be seen approach- 
ing to the back of the sofa with a noiseless 
step, and addressing her from thence, with 
soUo voce observations, sublime, pathetic, 
or witty, as the case might be, without 
being in any degree checked by the closed 
eyelids, or the air of perfect and very soft 
and beautiful repose which pervaded her 
person; in return for which, she would 
slightly smile, or slightly raise her eyebrows, 
or even slightly frown, but without moving a 
limb, or in any way giving the intruder rea- 
son to suppose that he had disturbed her. 

Such being her state and attitude on the 
present occasion, Constance rose from an 
opposite sofa on which she had placed her- 
self, and drawing near the book-covered 
table, turned over a volume or two among 
them in search of engravings, by which she 
thought she might amuse herself, without 
imitating the sang froid of her hostess. 
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by settling herself to read, as if no Mr. 
Rolfe had been in the room. 

But before die had succeeded in her quest, 
the embarrassment of her situation was re* 
liered by Mr. Rolfe himsdf, who, joinii^ 
her at the table, sat down beside her, and, 
without pitching his voice bdow its usual 
pleasing tone, entered into conversation 
with her, without appearing to have any 
fear of disturbing Mrs. Gardener Stewart 
before his eyes. 

^' You seem to be a good Italian dchotar, 
.Miss Ridley. Who was your master, young 
•lady?" 

*'The same governess who taught me 
Jrench taught me Italian, Mr. Rolfe. 1^ 
I fear you overrate both her services and 
my profit from them. I have not much 
claim to the honour of being called an Italian 
scholar, and certainly am not a good one," 
replied Constance. 

" Why 80 ? You appear to have read the 
principal poets of Italy with good attention, 
and evident pleasure. Then why may I 
not call you a good Italian scholar ?" de- 
manded Mr. Rolfe, smiling upon her very 
kindly. 
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^^I oan neither write the laiiguage nor 
s{)eak it^" replied Constance. 

^^ Xlie doing ao can h^dly be classed as 
a pwt of the same studj as reading its 
^trj, Miss Ridley, It is possible, I be- 
lieve, to read Petrarch, and Dante, too, 
with Sufficient aoiteness and industry to 
master all their difficultiea much more com^ 
j^tetely than the generality of Italians them** 
selves can be said to do, and yet remain 
strangely at a loss how to write a note, or 
Support a ^xmyersation, in the deteriorated 
idiom of the present day. There is a friend 
of mine, who shall be nameless, who is 
rather a remarkable instance of this. So 
dearly has he loved the swans of Amo, that 
he has, perhaps, Miss Ridley, been rather 
too much disposed " metier in nan cale" 
all other swans. But be this as it may, 
the man has passed the greatest portion of 
a reading life in making himself familiar-^ 
oh! deeply familiar — ^with their delicious 
music — ^nay, has won golden commendations 
£ram the academic sages of the land for the 
purity, and even elegance, with which he 
has dEured himself to invoke the sa<»^d nine 
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in the dolce lingua he so dearly loves; and 
yet this friend of mine, entering the house 
of an Italian acquaintance, a few days since, 
found him and two other saucy Romans in 
act sganascier della risa over a note of 
his, containing a dozen lines, which they 
assured him was about as much like the 
colloquial idiom of the present day as one 
written in faithful imitation of the manner 
of Chaucer might be." 

" Then I should fear that the language 
was itself fading and dying away," replied 
Constance. 

" No. On the contrary, the reverential 
care which they bestow in their seats of 
learning upon the preservation oS the lan- 
guage in all its purity, might be taken as 
ail example for every living tongue through- 
out Europe. It should seem as if they held 
the dialect in which Petrarch and Boccaccio 
wrote as a sacred inheritance — a sort of 
heirloom which belongs to the majorat, and 
which must ever be preserved with care, 
let other treasures share what fate they 
may. But tell me, fair lady, to which of 
all the poets of Italy do you give the pre- 
ference ?" 
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^* I would rather ask that question than 
answer it," replied Constance, smiling, 

" Would you ?" replied her new acquaint- 
ance, seemingly not displeased by the eva- 
sion. " I believe you are very wise— at 
least, I know that when I was long past 
your present age, I never chanced, even in 
thought, to award the first place to one, 
that a whole array of recollections did not 
assail me, right and left, from other quarters, 
proving me wrong." 

** Just as it happens with us," returned 
Constance, "when we are called upon to 
say which play of Shakspeare, or which 
novel of Walter Scott, we like best." 

"Exactly; but this, Miss Ridley, was 
only while I was young and inconstant. 
Things are changed with me now. Not 
only can I tell you which poet I hold to be 
the first of Italy, but to my judgment the 
first in the world." 

Constance listened eagerly for the name 
that was to follow, but Mr. Kolfe seemed to 
have fallen into a reverie, for, with his eyes 
shut and his hands clasped, he remained 
silent. 

After the interval of a minute or two, she 
k3 
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ventured to say, *^ And this first of the first 
is — ?" 

" After all, the preference is, I suspect, 
rather the result oi feeling than of judg- 
ment," he resumed; ^^but such as it is, I 
will not conceal it from you. My idol, Miss 
Ridley, is Petrarch. But I do not expect 
that you will agree vrith me. No ! it is 
we elderly gentlemen. Miss Ridley, who hav- 
• ing reached the sober dignity of half a cen- 
tury, yet still delight in being fanned by 
Fancy's fluttering pinions, it is we who 
should bend at the shrine of Petrarch, 
Pope's Abelard set my heart beating at 
sixteen — Shakspeare's Romeo had, I beUeve, 
bedewed my rosy cheeks a whole year be- 
fore. At twenty, Virgil made me long to 
be a wandering prince, to be lamented like 
his hero, and under the influence of each 
magician, and of a hundred lesser ones, I 
have been wont to sigh forth my raptures 
at some particular shrine. But all this is 
over; and now it is Petrarch who alone can 
teach me to believe that I have still a heart. 
The eternal lamp that bums before the 
shrine of adamant which his genius has 
erected, sepulchral though it be, ^ows with 
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a sacred and a gentle warmth that reaches 
even to the old, and sheds an atmosphere 
of purple light, that creates tenderness with- 
out passion. I wish not to live, Miss Hii- 
lej, beyond the power of feeling the in- 
flueaaee of Petrarch." 

Constance listened with reverence, or 
something very like it, to the opinion of 
the accomplished critic; and though rapid 
recollections of splendid passages elsewhere 
flashed across her, like the lightning that 
seems to rush upon us from north, south, 
eafit, and west, at once; though the pale 
poet of hell and heaven arose to her 
mind's eye, waving aloft the wand by which 
he had so often held her spell-bound; and 
though behind him followed a whole host of 
" powers," to each of whom she had in turn 
sworn allegiance, she ventured not to utter 
a dissenting word, neither did she presume 
to tell the critic he was right, but waited 
with an air of interest and respect, most 
perfectly genuine, for what he should say 
next. 

He seemed to read what was passing in 
her mind, for he gave her an approving 
smile,! and said, " You are very good to me, 
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toy dear young lady, and shew, perhaps, ad 
much acumen in silently listening with that 
speaking face of yours, bs if you were to 
pour forth a whole volcano of comparative 
criticism against me. It may be that I 
owe this gentle forbearance to my silver 
locks; or it may be that you chance to 
know how many of the years which have 
passed over me I have devoted to the service 
of the temple in whose porch I venture to 
stand. Trust me, my dear Miss Ridley, it 
can only be those who, like me, have been 
led by some link in the chain of their life's 
history to touch and vibrate before the 
magic power of this mighty man, who can 
in any degree do him justice. That the 
number of these is considerable, his widely- 
spread and enduring fame most clearly prove ; 
but despite of this, shew me another name, 
that in the midst of so much glory falls so 
vainly and so vaguely on the ears of many, 
even of the reading public, as does that of 
Petrarch. I declare to Heaven, Miss Ridley, 
that I have seen lips curl in scorn when he 
is mentioned, that on other themes can utter 
Words of wisdom. In what an immense 
proportion of the literary world is Petrarch 
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^ caviare r That well-spring of delicious 
images, that treasury of tender thoughts, 
that masterly matching of words and ideas, 
that melting harmony of rhythm, that seems 
given to lull the sense, while it awakens it — 
all this is perpetually passed over by very 
clever fellows, and fellowesses, as mere sen- 
timental sing-song ! How strangely impos- 
sible, too, has it ever seemed (excepting in 
one miraculous instance) for any language 
of the world to produce a translation of Pe- 
trarch ! Oh ! it is a fine and very subtle 
essence that pervades those peerless pages ! 
not easily caught, and impossible to render 
— ^impossible, save, as I have said, in one 
single case, wherein a Maga, gifted with a 
power that must bear some natural affinity 
to his own, has produced an echo which 
startles one into the belief that the disem- 
bodied spirit of Petrarch has revisited the 
earth — ^to try, perhaps, if the tramontani 
would understand him if he spoke English. 
Do you know the translation, Miss Ridley, 
to which I allude?" 

" yes, I think so !" replied Constance, 
eagerly; " you say there is no second — ^you 
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can only mean the translations of Ladj 
Dacre-" 

" Most true, most true," returned the de* 
lighted Mr. Rolfe. " And now let us shake 
hands, Miss Kidley; and henceforth account 
me, I pray you, amongst ihose honoured by 
your acquaintance. You have refreshed 
my spirit most delightfully by that look 
and accent of yours. Yes, my dcsar, I spoke 
of the translations of Lady Dacre, which 
stand as much alone in literature as their 
originals." 

At this moment the gentlemen from the 
dinner-table entered, and Mr. Rolfe sighed 
witi as much sincerity, because their t^te-d- 
Ute was broken up, as he could possibly have 
done, had he been five-and-twenty years 
younger. 

Mr. Gardener Stewart then approached 
Miss Eidley, and made several observations 
to her in the best possible taste, and tone of 
elegant inanity; and here ended, as he con- 
ceived, his domestic duties for the day ; for 
he remained no longer in the room after- 
wards than was necessary for taking his 
coffee, and the " chasse" by which he always 
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followed it^ stealing away as unobtrusively 
as might be. 

It was then that Mr. Mortimer thought 
it time to assert his right to the undivided 
attention of Miss Ridley; and as no one 
thought proper to dispute it with him, Con- 
stance enjoyed the great delight of hearing 
him talk without interruption in his own 
sweet whisper, till the carriage of Mrs. 
Hartley was announced; when she again 
received the thanks of her gentle hostess for 
the favour she had done her, and departed, 
deeply impressed with the conviction that 
her friend Penelope had never blundered 
so completely as when she mistook the soft 
languor of l^s. Gardener Stewart for imper- 
tinence ; and conscious only that from some 
cause or other the visit she had made her 
was by far more delightful than any other 
she had yet enjoyed. But whether this 
were owing to the flattering reception she 
had met from her, or from the marked at- 
tention of Mr. Mortimer, or to the pleasure 
she had felt from her conversation with Mr. 
Eolfe, or from the general interest of all she 
had listened to at the dinner-table, she was 
unable to decide; the only point upon which 
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she had no doubt being, that the day must 
ever be remembered as one of the brightest 
of her life. 

Whether CJonstance looked lovelier than 
ever because she was so happy, or whether 
the admiration she evidently inspired in Mr* 
Fitzosbome led Mr. Mortimer to be more 
aware than ever that he could not live 
without her, might also have been matter of 
doubt; but certain it is, that as the poet 
escorted her to the carriage, he asked her, 
in a tone and manner that to the most in* 
experienced could admit but of one inter- 
pretation, whether he might hope to find h^ 
disengaged if he did himself the honour of 
calling on her at four o'clock on the follow- 
ing day? If any sound accompanied the 
assenting bow which replied to this agitating 
question, it was inaudible to Mr. Mortimer; 
but he seemed satisfied, and bending low 
his uncovered head as the carriage drove 
off, sent her home with a heart throbbing 
so violently as to prevent her closing her 
eyes in sleep, till long after the hour which 
at Appleby was wont to witness her waking. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



A BILLST-DOUX AKD AM OPPBE OP MABRIAOE. 

To Pendope, and Penelope alone, did Con- 
stance, on the following morning, relate the 
concluding circumstance of her last nighf s 
adventures, and to her confided the care of 
so ai*ranging matters as to permit of her 
hearing whatever Mr. Mortimer might wish 
to say, without interruption. 

" As to what he wishes to say, Constance," 
replied her friend, *Hhere cannot, as you 
must well know, be the slightest doubt ; and 
therefore I would strongly advise your taking 
mamma into your confidence, who would 
settle the where, and the how, for you, much 
better than I can." 
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** Impossible !" cried Constance vehe- 
mently, and colouring to her very temples. 
" You are quite mistaken, Penelope, in sup- 
posing that I have not the slightest doubt 
— and just imagine my feelings and con- 
dition, if it should happen to turn out that 
I am wrong ! Fancy my having to make a 
speech to Mrs. Hartley, to the eflfect that I 
must have mistaken Mr. Mortimer's oblig- 
ing manners as being something more par- 
ticular than he intended — ^far that be had 
only called to say something about — some- 
thing else." 

Penelope smil^ ^id fixing an earnest 
gaze upon her friend, said, ^^ Constance! 
You doubt, as you say, the nature of Mr. 
Mortimer's errand, and I, on my side, doubt 
your being in love. no, Constance, you 
could not speak thus, if you were*" 

" What can make you say that, Penelope ? 
I am scarcely at this moment in a position 
to boast of a sentiment which as yet, you 
know, I ought, by every law of maidenhood, 
to conceal in my own breast. But should 
Mr. Mortimer really and truly ask me to 
become his wife, you will find that you have 
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be^ altogether mistaken, if yon snppose I 
shall refuse him/' said Constance, somewhat 
reproachfully. 

Penelope, still looking at her with an in- 
quiring and a puzzled eye, replied, " Then 
you are in love with him, my Constance! 
For sure am I, that were he the first match 
in Europe, you would not accept him if it 
were otherwise." 

" I thank you for that opinion, most 
gratefiilly," returned Constance, with some- 
thing in the slightest degree in the world 
approaching to a toss of her beautiful head ; 
** I may hope, then, that your judgment of 
me is not exactly that of my admirable new 
friend. Lady Dort, who having, it seems, 
remarked that both Mr. Mortimer and Mr. 
Fitzosbome had done me the honour of oflTer- 
ing me an arm to get through the crowd, 
actually found time, in the midst of all her 
multitudinous fine speeches, to whisper in 
my ear, * Hemember, belle des belles ^^ — (I 
do begin to think her very odious) — * re- 
member that the poet Mortimer is, compa- 
ratively speaking, a poor man, and not 
highly bom; whereas the Fitzosbome is 
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nobly connected, and immenisely rich !' Was 
it not most atrociously impertinent ? " 

" Pas malj^ replied Penelope, laughing* 
" But to return to the real hero. You may 
depend, dearest Constance, upon my doing 
my very best to favour your wishes for 
a t^te-ort^te — ^but, as you well know, I 
am not omnipotent. The best way will 
be for us both to decline the after-lun- 
cheon drive to day. That will probably 
induce Margaret and Caroline to go — and 
then the business will be easy enough. I 
will be in my bed-room, and you shall be 
in the drawing-room, when Mr. Mortimer 
arrives." 

The flutter of spirits in which poor Con- 
stance passed the hours of this eventful 
morning may be imagined without much 
difficulty; her complexion varied from red 
to pale, and from pale to red, as if in the 
first stage of a malignant fever, while her 
fingers trembled so as to make the mere ap- 
pearance of using her needle a matter of 
difficulty. 

In this state of things it was really a re- 
lief and a blessing to have her attention 
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taken off from herself and her palpitations^ 
by having a letter presented to her. It was 
of delicate texture, and very highly scented, 
so that Constance, notwithstanding her ab- 
sence of mind, immediately divined that it 
was from a lady — nay, even suspected that 
no hand less delicate than that of Mrs. Gar- 
dener Stewart could have despatched it to 
her. This idea, despite of all the more power- 
ful emotions which at that moment filled her 
breast, gave her considerable pleasure, and 
she opened it eagerly ; but instead of what 
she hoped for and expected, she found the 
following lines :-^ 

" I too well know that a soupgon — Ah ! 
more than Si. soupgon of what has long ex- 
isted, but has never yet met the blaze of 
day, must render the appearance of this 
little envoy a matter of less surprise than 
— ^than— Ah! ma charmante demoiselle f 
where can I find une expression assez 
douce J assez m^odeste^ to suit at once your 
feelings and my own ? Mais, ou suis-je f 
Moi? Moij qui aime tellement la douce 
Ugdrete de lejeunesse^ est-ce m^i qui veut 
^crire comme u/n vieux radoteur f . Forbid 
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it, youth ! forbid it, joy ! In one word, I 
come to wait upon you; and lest your ami- 
able friend, Mrs* Hartley, should, in the 
chilling prudence of mature female age, 
tblnk it needful to check the eager feelings 
o£ manly prime, suggest to her rem^nbrance 
that I am the same indiyidual, and no 
other, who almost in boyhood saved your 
* belle viej^ (as the immortal Moli^re calls 
the vital spark,) and who, through nearly 
the whole course of his young life, has 
watched over you with care beyond his 
years, and an int^*est almost too grave for 
one of his character to feel. But there are 
miracles besides those written in the lives 
of the saints I 

" Such being my claims, ma charmante 
demoiselle^ I confess that I do not antici* 
pate finding the doors which enclose you 
shut against me when I appear before them. 
In this hope, chcmtonsj dansons t Ah, 
vive lafolie ! 

" Ever, with profound considwation, 
" Your devoted 

" William Weston," 

An epistle from such a correspondent at 
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such a moment would have obtained little 
attention had it been less absurd; but not 
all the gravity of the case to which the 
critical moment that was approaching gave 
birth, could altogether destroy its effect; 
and Constancy laughed heartily; nor did 
she laugh alone; Mr. William Weston's let- 
ter was respectfully submitted to Mrs. Hart- 
ley, and counsel asked as to the answer to 
be returned to it. 

" Upon my word, my dear Miss Ridley," 
she said, " I feel the reasoning of this young 
Mr. Weston to be uilanswerable; and think 
that the only rejdy you can give, is an 
assurance that he will be welcome. But it 
will be necessary to prepare yourself, my 
dear, for what is to follow. Of course you 
perceive that it is the intention of this 
playful youth to offer himself to your ac- 
ceptance?" 

" Do you really think that he will ever 
be steady enough to do so grave a thing, 
Mrs. Hartley ?" returned Constance. 

** I d», indeed, my dear. He hints that 
it win be a miracle, but, nevertheless, de- 
pend upon it, it will be done; and what 
shall you say to him?* 
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" I shall tell him that he is too young." 

" And if he reminds you that every day 
will amend that involuntary fkult, and as- 
sures you, moreover, as I am quite sure he 
will do, that his young life is in your hands, 
and that he shall infallibly die if you refuse 
him — ^what will you say then?" 

" Why, then I will tell him, that being 
conscious that the gravity of my character 
does not accord with the gaiety of his, I 
feel compelled by a sense of duty to decline 
the honour he offers me ; but that should I 
ever marry, I would endeavour so to edu- 
cate one of my daughters as to make her in 
all ways worthy of becoming his wife." 

"Very well, Constance; that, I think, 
must content him, it is at once so reason- 
able and so amiable. Now, then, write to 
say, that we shall all be very happy to see 
him. — r think William said his messenger 
was waiting." 

Constance obeyed, and wrote a soberly 
civil note, informing her ex-guardian that 
the Hartley family, as well as herself, would 
be happy to see him on the morrow, or any 
day after, that it might suit him to call. 

" Well, what have you said, my dear ?** 
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demanded Mrs. Hartley, when she perceived 
her folding her despatch. 

Constance read the note, with the excep- 
tion of the words which guarded the sanc- 
tity of the passing day ; and the note being 
despatched, she relapsed into the nervous 
condition from which it had roused her, 
and while the rest of the party continued to 
amuse themselves by anticipating the form 
and manner of Mr.WilliamWeston's proposal, 
she grew paler and paler, as she meditated, 
first, on the probable difficulty of receiving 
Mr. Mortimer alone, and then on the agi- 
tating uncertainty of what he might say, 
and how he might say it, and how she 
should find voice to answer him, if she in- 
deed received him without witnesses. 

Luckily for her, the party were making 
themselves too heartily merry to remark it, 
and her sympathizing frieud Penelope skil- 
fully covered her retreat from the mirth of 
which she was the subject, by declaring it 
to be evident, that though she said little, 
she thought much on the proposal which 
was about to be made to her, and was pre- 
paring herself to receive it comme ilfaut. 
^^ Is not this true, Constance?** she de- 

VOL. II. L 
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manded, looking at her with a good deal of 
mischievous meaning. 

" Quite true," returned Constance, smil- 
ing a little, and colouring a good deal — an 
answer which, from its matter-of-fa<jt sin- 
cerity, delighted Mrs. Hartley and her 
younger daughters inexpressibly. 

" If I were you, Constance, I would not 
go out to-day," said Penelope. 

" Certainly not !** exclaimed Margaretta. 
" You do not think of stirring, Miss Ridley, 
do you?^ 

" Indeed, I think I had better stay at 
home," replied Constance, in as steady a 
voice as she could. 

" And so get it over at once ?" said Pe- 
nelope. " All joking apart," she added, 
" I think you are perfectly right." 

This led of course to a little more laugh- 
ter, but the point was gained, and at about 
half-past three o'clock Constance found her- 
self alone in Mrs. Hartley's drawing-room, 
with the knowledge that Penelope had told 
the man-servant who remained at home, 
that if any persons called and inquired for 
Miss Ridley, they were to be let in. 

An expected offer of marriage is always 
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aa agitating thing; but poor Constance, 
like some millions of her predecessors, most 
heartily believed that no one ever before 
expected a visit, big with the fate both of 
the visiter and the visited, under circum- 
stances so vehemently agitating as her own. 

" If it were any other man," thought she, 
"I could not feel thus! But Mortimer! 
the celebrated, the illustrious Mortimer! 
the poet over whose delicious verses I have 
so often hung enraptured !^that he, that 
Henry Mortimer should be coming, as I 
know he is, to offer his honoured name to 
me ! 0, it is too, too much to support with 
anything like composure and dignity ! The 
fact seems so incredible, that it throws both 
heart and head into confusion. I know not 
what I think^-r-I positively know not what 
I feel!" 

Sometimes, as she looked at the time- 
piece, the interval before his arrival seemed 
endless, while at others she trembled and 
felt faint, as she saw how near and more 
near the index aj^oached the hour he had 
named. 

At length, a rap was heard. It was not 
a footman's rap-^O, no !«— it was not a 
l2 
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tradesman's rap — ^No, no ! And now a step, 
and now the lock of the door was moved, 
and then her half-closed eyes, half-closed in 
faintness, opened, and she beheld Henry 
Mortimer ! 

His first glance was round the room, to 
ascertain that they were alone ; the next 
was at the blushing face of Constance, 
wherein he read — ^not strange matters, for 
full well he knew the characters so fairly 
written there. Nor Porson nor Parr ever 
studied the Greek alphabet as Mr. Mortimer 
had studied the face of woman, when under 
the influence of the tender feelings which it 
had been his bliss and bane (as he expressed 
it) to inspire. 

He approached her with a rapid step, 
and replacing her upon the sofa, from which 
in her agitation she had risen to receive 
him, he ventured to retain her trembling 
hand while he poured forth the feelings 
which at that moment held entire possession 
of him. 

*' Constance !** he murmured; "0, let 
me call you by the name that angels have 
wafted to my ears in sleep — ^to which the 
pulses of my heart echo, when I hear it 
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Spoken when awake, and compared to which 
all other names, all other sounds, are dull 
and profitless as is the chilling silence of 
the tomb ! Constance I my Oonstance ! 0, 
Heaven ! how sweetly does that averted 
face shew all it seeks to hide ! Constance ! 
my Constance ! How little need of words 
have hearts that speak as ours do now !" 

But it is really treacherous to go on. 
Long before Mrs. Hartley and her daughters 
returned from their drive, Mr. Mortimer 
had offered himself to Miss Eidley, and Miss 
Ridley had accepted him. 

" Well, my dear?" said Mrs. Hartley, as 
she entered; " has he been here ?" 

Constance bowed in reply. 

" And has he offered?" 

Constance quietly answered, "Yes;" and 
then added, making a sign to Penelope to 
follow her as she left the room, " you shall 
hear all about it another time, Mrs. 
Hartley." 

" Grood Heaven I she is not going to ac- 
cept him, is she T exclaimed Margaretta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TBI PLOT THICKSNS-'M)FFkR8 OT iTABKIAi^E ABOUND — 
LOVE 8HEW8 HlHtflSIiF VNDEB A VARIETY OF FORMS. 

"It k over, Penelope!" said Constance, 
looking very pale, and trembling from head 
to foot, " and my fete for life is fixed — I 
am the affianced wife of Henry Mortimer.'* 

Though so perfectly prepared for this in- 
telligence, it was not without emotion that 
Miss Hartley received it; and there was 
considerable solemnity in the manner with 
which she replied, " God for ever bless you, 
my dearest Constance, and render this most 
important of all human events a source of 
happiness to your latest hour !" 

The tone and look of Penelope affected 
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the young fiancee so deeply, that she burst 
into tears, and wept upon the shoulder of 
her friend for several minutes without utter- 
ing another word. 

" Have I frightened you by the gravity 
of my blessing, dearest?" said Penelope, 
making an effort to speak gaily ; " or may I 
turn Miranda's pretty words upon you, and 
say, * you are a fool to weep for what you 
are glad of?" 

"It is neither folly nor wisdom that 
makes me weep, Penelope," returned Con- 
stance, rousing herself,, "for I feel quite 
^ware that reason has nothing to do with it. 
The sluices of the eyes are a blessed safety- 
valve, when the heart is over-full, and 
kindly open themselves for us without our 
interference. I dare say I shall feel better 
now." 

" Better ? Do you not feel most super- 
latively happy, Constance, at this realiza- 
tion of all your dearest hopes ?" demanded 
Penelope. 

" I do not suppose that anybody feels 
conscious of great happiness while under 
the influence of strong agitation," replied 
Constance. " Do they, Penelope ? I expect 
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all that will come afterwards. But, at this 
moment, I declare that I feel something 
much more like terror than happiness." 

" Terror, my dear child? that is rather a 
strong word for agitation, Constance. Terror 
of what? — of the solenm duties to which 
you have pledged yourself?" 

" Perhaps so. I hardly know what I feel 
myself, and therefore am not very likely to 
explain it clearly. But it seems to me, 
Penelope, as if I were astonished at myself 
for having so suddenly, so vehemently wished 
to win the affections of a man, of whom I 
know so little, beyond what all the world 
knows. Is it possible, think you, that I 
have fallen in love with this Juliet like 
rapidity, because Mortimer is a poet? Is it 
possible that the enthusiasm for name and 
fame which I have yielded to, nay, en^ 
couraged, from a sort of feeling that it was 
noble, generous, high-minded, and intel- 
lectual, — is it possible that this enthusiasm 
may have deluded me, Penelope? I am 
ashamed to give utterance to what sounds 
so like the most contemptible caprice, but I 
feel as much terrified to-day, lest I should 
not love Henry Mortimer enough, as I 
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did yesterday, lest I should love him too 
much." 

Paielope might, perhaps, have been in- 
clined to return a laughing answer to this 
speech, had not the lip of Constance trembled 
as she uttered it, and, instead of laughing, 
she looked at her with great anxiety. But 
a moment s reflection seemed to remove 
whatever painful doubts had suggested 
themselves, and she replied cheerfully, 
though not jestingly, " If I have not known 
you, dear Constance, for a dozen long years, 
in vain, I may venture to assure you that 
you have no need to fear the return of the 
sentiment to which you have yielded. You 
are incapable of loving lightly, if you love 
at all. A man less brilliant than Mr. Mor- 
timer might have required a longer time to 
eflFect the conquest he has achieved — but 
being what he is, there is no great reason 
to wonder at the Caesar-like sort of style of 
it — especially when the fascination of his 
passionate devotion to yourself is taken 
into the account. If you were destined to 
love this petted poet at all, my dearest Con- 
stance, it was impossible you could witness 
the adoration he has offered, unmoved; or 
l3 
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that you could insist upon taking a very 
long time in replying to a sentiment that 
has been so frankly and undoubtingly ex- 
pressed. That the affair has been la-ought 
about with more rapidity than I should have 
believed probable, before we left Devonshire, 
I will not detiy; but it does not follow 
thence that its result will be less happy. On 
the contrary, dearest, I am greatly indined 
to believe, that quite as much in affairs of 
love, as of murder — 

* If it were done, when *ti8 done, then *twere well 
It were done quickly/ 

So look not so fuU of doubts and iperplexities, 
fair bride dect! What would the world 
say, could they see the chosen of Henry 
Mortimer looking so very little triumphant 
as you do now ?'' 

" Say ?" replied Constance, her cheek 
kindling into recovered brightness, her 
drooping eyelids raised, and her mouth 
dimpling into a smile, " they would say, 
Penelope, that I have the most wayward 
and ungratefiil heart that ever poet wooed, 
or woman gave ! But you must not judge 
thus of me, Penelope — ^you must make 
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Allowance for aU the nervous fancies which 
surely must ever "be inevitable upon so sudden 
and complete a change in all one's feelings, 
prospects, and projects. Do not believe me 
capable (rf ingratitude for a preference 
which I so well know, in the very depths (tf 
my heart and soul, it is equally impossible 
I should deserve or be indifGsr^it to! If 
the most devoted admiration, the most un- 
bounded gratitude, and the most ardent de- 
sire to become all that he wishes me to be — 
if this, Penelc^, can make me more worthy 
of libe glory that has fallen upon me, neither 
H^ory Mortimer, nor the world, whose idd 
he seems to be, shall have reason to reproach 
me with ingratitude." 

Penelope looked at and listened to her 
earnestly ; but for the first time during 
the many years of their intimate acquaint- 
ance^ felt doubtftd if she fully understood 
the feelings which were working in the 
features of her friend. The only fact con- 
cerning those feelings of which she was 
quite sure, was, that they bore no re- 
semblance to her own for Markham. Yet so 
certain was she that nothing which Con*- 
stance could do deliberately could be other* 
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wise than right, that she felt something like 
a pang of self-reproach for doubting that the 
man she had promised to marry was loved 
and valued by her in such a sort as to justify 
this promise. She could not, she would not 
doubt it, and happily for the removal of the 
involuntary anxiety which tormented her, 
she remembered that, though independent, 
Constance did not absolutely stand alone in 
the world, and might reasonably enough be 
feeling some little uneasiness as to the opinion 
which might be formed of her engagement 
by those who were likely to consider a 
poetical reputation as a less eligible property 
to make a settlement upon, than a landed 
estate, or a substantial deposit in the 
funds. 

With such thoughts in her head, she gaily 
exclaimed, ^' Well, my Constance, will it be 
for you, if no graver objection shall be 
brought against your engagement with Mr. 
Mortimer than that you do not sufficiently 
love and admire him. What do you expect 
Sir James will say, when you tell him that 
you are going to bestow yourself and your 
thirty thousand on one whose income is said 
to arise more from his bargains with book- 
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sellers, than from either house or land? 
What will your brother say to this, Con- 
stance?" 

" May Heaven but grant me moderation 
in the pride with which I contemplate such 
an income, Penelope ; and I shall not greatly 
quail before any of Sir James Ridley's ob- 
servations upon it. I do assure you, my 
dear friend, that my greatest anxiety at this 
moment arises from the fear that I shall be 
unable to restrain within the bounds of 
proper Christian-like humility, the glory 
and self-gratulation arising from the hope 
that my fortune, such as it is, may be use- 
ful to Mr. Mortimer." 

Before Miss Hartley could set about con- 
sidering what other cause there might be, 
less easily answered than the one she had 
just suggested, for the look of anxiety which 
had pained her, the door of the room in 
which they had taken reftige was opened by 
Caroline, who, with every feature expressive 
of mirth enjoyed, and more mirth hoped for, 
came to inform them that Mr. William 
Weston was in the drawing-room, the very 
perfection of youth and elegance in manner 
and appearance, and inquiring for his " fair 
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ward," and his ^^ belle voisme" in accents 
of such uninistakeable tenderness, that it 
would be much too cruel to think of keeping 
him waiting for another moment. ^^Mamma 
says," she added, ^^ thi^ you told her he had 
t^^red to you wWle we were out this morui- 
ing, and his returning so ^eedily gives us 
all reason to suppose that you must have 
accepted him. Have you been in loy^ with 
him long. Miss Ridley i^" 

^' How can you talk such nonseoy^e^ Caro- 
line?" said her sisten "My mother was 
altogether mistaken. Constance never said 
thai Mr. William Weston had offered to her 
— and it would be exceedingly good-natured 
in you^ Caroline, if you would sit down and 
talk to him, and make him o£^ to you, in- 
stead of making Constance go down — ^for I 
do assure you we were very busy, talking 
of scHuething else." 

" Who was it, then, that you told mamma 
had oflfered to you?" said Caroline, eagerly. 
" Do tell me ! do, do tell me, Constance 
Eidley ! and I will go down this moment 
and talk to Mr. William Weston about Paris, 
and his dog Fairfan, for an hour, if you will. 
Do, do tell me." 
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" Only wait till Mr. Williftm Weston is 
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girls being married; so there is no danger 
whatever that she should object to my 
being bridemaid. It will make Margaretta 
so mad ! How very, very much obliged to 
you I am! Now, then, I'll go this very 
moment, because you have as good as pro- 
mised me." And without waiting for any 
rejoinder, the fair waltzer twirled out of the 
room with a movement lively enough to 
have been inspired by Strauss himself. But 
before the two friends had fully recovered 
the comfortable consciousness of being again 
quietly Ute-OrUte^ Caroline returned with a 
message from her mother, which she said 
had been spoken in a whisper, particularly 
requesting that Miss Ridley would come 
down directly, because there was no getting 
rid of Mr. William Weston without her see- 
ing him. 

This message was too peremptory to be re- 
fused, and poor Constance, with all her newly- 
blown blushing honours of an affianced 
woman thick upon her, was obliged to force 
her overwrought spirits into an appearance 
of tranquillity while she listened to and 
answered the inanities of her ex-guardian. 

It was soon evident to her, however, that 
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preposterous as appeared to be the ideas 
which Mrs. Hartley had conceived respect- 
ing his intentions towards herself, they were 
nearer the truth than any which had entered 
into her own imagination concerning him. 
He flourished up to her as she entered the 
drawing-room, and having taken possession 
of her fingers, bowed upon and kissed them 
with so monkey-like an imitation of what 
he remembered to have seen upon some 
stage or other in the metropolis of la grande 
natioriy that Constance, despite the throb- 
bing of her still fluttering heart, could with 
difficulty receive his salutation without 
laughing. But the feeling that it was a 
rustic acquaintance of long standing who 
stood before her, exposing himself to the ob- 
servations of Mrs. Hartley and her satirical 
daughter Margaretta, did him good service; 
and greatly as she wished that he at that 
moment occupied any other spot of the 
known world save that on which he stood, 
she not only conquered her inclination to 
laugh, but spoke to him in a voice of great 
kindness, and inquired for his family. 
" What can this mean ?" muttered Mrs. 
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Hartley to her daughters; "has he not 
been here before we returned ?" 

"It was not him, mamma! it was not 
him!" whispered Caroline. But ere this 
information could meet the attention it de- 
served, Mr. William Weston put an end to 
all conjecture, by gracefully swinging his 
person round, so as to face Mrs. Hartley, 
and saying, — 

"Though perfectly aware, (alas! how 
painfully!) respected Mrs. Hartley, of the 
barbarity of the practice which authorizes 
my request, I nevertheless avail myself oi 
it, to ask permission to see this young lady, 
your present visiter and my late ward, 
alone." 

" Assuredly, Mr. Weston!" replied Mrs. 
Hartley, skilfully converting a smile into a 
cough, and taking the hand of one daugh- 
ter, and the arm of the other, to lead them 
with her — " Assuredly ! I feel certain that 
neither Miss Ridley herself nor any of her 
family would wish me to refuse such a re- 
quest from you." And, with an arch glance 
at her yoimg guept, and a graceful bow to 
her elder one, die withdrew from the room. 
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leaving Constance and Mr. William Weston 
standing, very literally, t4te-arMte. 

Constance felt, and probably looked, what 
is expressively termed embarrassSe de sa 
personne^ — in plain English, she knew not 
exactly what to do or to say next. Bnt 
from this painM state of uncertainty her 
companion relieved her, by taking her hand, 
and leading her, with a sort of minuet step, 
to a sofa. 

" The divine Constance has been too long 
acquainted with my passion, and must have 
been too constantly anticipating its present 
result, for any portion of surprise to mix 
itself with the soft agitation which is at 
this mcnnent swdling the beautiful bosom 
beside me,'' he began, as soon as he had 
seated himself by her ; and then, as if sud* 
denly recollecting himself, he started from 
the position he had taken, and dropping on 
one knee before her, continued)-^ 

^' Pardon ! pardon me I belles des belles^ 
if the barbarous incongruity of thus making 
a declaration of love to a demoiseUe — an 
unmarried lady, in short — should have so 
greatly embarrassed my feelings as to render 
me forgetful of the only attitude in which 
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such a declaration should be made« But 
England is England, and its laws and cus- 
toms must be obeyed, however revolting to 
the taste or the judgment of a young man 
habituated to those of a fairer and more 
genial clime. Can you forgive me for this 
truly Britannic blunder, my charming 
friend?" 

Constance would not have believed it 
possible, ten minutes before, that any pos- 
sible combination of events could have so 
changed the current of her thoughts and 
emotions as to make her laugh, and that, 
too, in defiance of civility, and a niultitude 
of other good feelings, all of which would 
have led her to refrain from it, had it been 
possible. But it really was not; the sight 
of this resolute lover, on his knees before 
her, with his indescribably boyish-looking 
old face, redolent of the happiest confidence 
and self-complacency, while he thus politely 
apologized for not kneeling earlier, was too 
much for her, and in utter forgetfulness of 
propriety, and of everything else which 
might have tended to check such ill-timed 
mirth, she hid her face with her hands, and 
did laugh heartily. 
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For the space of about five seconds, Mr. 
William Weston looked puzzled by the merry 
mood in which his addresses were received ; 
but with that happy rapidity of thought 
which is, perhaps, only to be acquired by 
natures essentially Gallic in their organizer 
tion, he then started to his feet, exclaiming, 
with every appearance of ecstasy, "Ah, 
charmantef Mais charmante I divine! ado- 
rable ! How beautifully, loveliest Constance, 
do our natures assimilate! I — / whose 
motto, as you doubtless know, is, * Vive la 
folie^ — /have the incroyable happiness of 
finding in the partie which a thousand rea- 
sons point out to me as eligible, I have the 
honheur to find the same delicious conti- 
nental UgdreU which I so carefully cherish 
in myself! May we not together thank le 
ban Dieu for a conformity of character si 
aimahle^ si touohant ?" 

Constance, very heartily ashamed of her- 
self, now felt it was time to be serious, and 
rising from her seat that she might be in 
readiness to leave the room when her speech 
was ended, she said, " Most certainly, Mr. 
Weston, nothing but the appearance on your 
part of the UgdreU whi^h you mention, 
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could in any degree excuse such an exhibi- 
tion of it on mine as you have just wit- 
nessed. But now, it seems to me more de- 
sirable to speak seriously, in mae you should 
really have intended to convey any serious 
meaning by what you have said, and I must 
therefore beg you to believe me quite in ear- 
nest when I assure you that it is not, nor 
ever can be, in my power to return the sen- 
timents which you have done me the honour 
to express for me." 

So saying, she moved towards the door; 
Mr. Weston gazing at her the while with 
clasped hands, and an aspect of the most 
evident delight, but offering no opposition 
to her progress, and contenting himself by 
exclaiming, again and again, ^^ Charmant*! 
divine!' mais absolument divine ! Ah ! que 
le bon Dieu m-a rendu heureux !" 

Hardly knowing whether to think him 
really mad, or only more youthfully playfiil 
than ever, Constance lefk the room, and 
sought Mrs. Hartley in her little boudoir. 

She found her with her two youngest 
daughters, in dose committee upon the sub- 
ject of the imperfect but very impc^i^ant 
intelligence obtained from C^atdine — namely, 
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that Miss Ridley had most certainly that 
morning received an offer of marriage, that 
she had accepted it, that Caroline herself 
was to be one of the bridemaids, but that 
Mr. William Weston was not to be the 
bridegroom. 

Such being the occupation of the party, 
it may be readily believed that her entrance 
among them was hailed a^ a blessing, and that 
she did not long remain without such proof 
of the affectionate interest they felt for her, 
as the most eager questioning could give. 

To all they asked she answered very dis- 
tinctly, and had no reason to comjdain of 
being listened to with indifference. Mrs. 
Hartley was eloquent in congratulation, 
Margaretta in astonishment, and Caroline in 
delight. 

" You might, doubtless, my dearest Con- 
"stance, make a better marriage in point of 
money," said Mrs. Hartley, "though, if I 
mistake not, I have heard that Mr. Mor- 
timer has great expectations from some 
quarter or other, though I do not exactly 
know what — but this at least I know, with- 
out a shadow of doubt, that no connexion 
you could possibly form could tend to place 
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you more completely in the very best circle 
of society that London can oflFer, than this. 
Such a man, too ! Good Heaven ! Such a 
mind! I congratulate you, dearest love, 
most sincerely, and with my whole heart, 
and be assured, my sweet Constance, that 
no friend you have will be more likely to 
appreciate, or, let me frankly say, will be 
more capable of appreciating this circle than 
myself." 

Constance^ of course, replied with smiles 
and blushes to this, as well as to all the 
moving accompaniments to it which pro- 
ceeded from the young ladies ; but felt her- 
self compelled to bring the conversation 
rather suddenly to a close, by saying, " But, 
dear Mrs. Hartley, what are we to do with 
Mr. William Weston ?" 

" Do with him, my dear? Why, all-charm- 
ing as he is, you cannot commit bigamy for 
him, and therefore, though of course with 
great reluctance, you must perforce send 
him back to his papa^and mamma with the 
dismal news that you have refused him." 

*' But he will not be refused, Mrs. Hart- 
ley. I have this moment left him, thank- 
ing God for having made him the happiest 
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man in the world. I wish you would have 
the kindness to see him yourself ?" 

" Do you suppose he is still here, my 
dear?" inquired Mrs. Hartley, with con- 
siderable surprise. 

" Yes, I do. I am shocked and ashamed 
to give you so much trouble, Mrs. Hartley, 
but I should be very much obliged, indeed, 
if you will make him understand that he 
had better go, for I am greatly afraid that 
it is my ovm folly which has beguiled him 
into believing that I was not in earnest in 
refusing him. Do not be angry with me, 
Mrs. Hartley, but — I am very much ashamed 
to confess it — I laughed when he made his 
proposal." 

" Fie upon you, Constance ! and you have 
the conscience to expect that I shall be less 
inclined to laugh than yourself? But I sup- 
pose I must humour you to-day, and will 
undertake to send him off, if, indeed, he be 
not gone already." 

So saying, Mrs. Hartley descended to the 
drawing-room, where, contrary to her hopes, 
she still found the rejected lover. 

" Ah ! dest'VOics f charming Mrs. Hart- 
ley !" he exclaimed as she entered the room. 

VOL. II, M 
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"Has my fair ward told you what has 
passed between us." 

" She has, Mr. Weston, and I am sorry 
for your disappointment. But young ladies 
of her age, you know, are apt " 

Mr. William Weston suffered her to say 
no more, and she had only said so much be- 
cause he was too much astonished for speech 
himself. 

** Disappointed !" he exclaimed at last, 
" Leger commeje suis^ je n^ose not enter 
on a subject so grave as the heart of woman. 
Ah! it is too deep, too solemn, too pro- 
found. But this much you must permit me 
to say, m^e respectable^ that far from be- 
ing disappointed, my soul is noy6e in 
delight at discoyering that the demoiselle 
who has suggested herself to my judgment 
as in every respect the most worthy of my 
alliance, is ahsolvment jumelle to my 
character by the most striking features (rf 
her own." 

Mrs. Hartley stared at him mth a look 
that by no means ill-expressed the astonish- 
ment she experienced, but felt more at a 
loss what to say than was usual with her 
on any occasion; at last, however, urged 
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by the obvious necessity of saying some- 
thing, she began — "Indeed, Mr. William 
Weston, I am afraid " 

" Fear nothing, excellent Mrs. Hartley !" 
he cried, snatching her hand and kissing it. 
" Tout va Men ! Permit me only to 
enjoy such freedom of entree chez vous as 
our old acquaintance warrants, and I pledge 
myself to you, on the honour of a gentle- 
man, that the destiny of your fair young 
friend shall be everything you would wish." 

So saying, and without giving her time 
to utter a single syllable in reply, the gay 
lover darted from the room, bounded down 
the stairs, and danced out of the house. 

" Mad, absolutely mad !" muttered Mrs. 
Hartley, as she returned to the room where 
she had left the three girls. "My dear 
Constance, the plot thickens upon us. You 
have just confided to me the proposals of a 
lover whom you have accepted, and I am 
now come from witnessing the triumphant 
happiness of another who most pertinaci- 
ously persists in declaring that he has not 
been refused. William Weston assures me, 
my dear, that he is the happiest man in the 
world, adding, for my particular satisfaction, 
k2 
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that he will make you the happiest woman 
in it. What in the world are we to do with 
him?" 

" Oh ! do not let us talk any more about 
him, dear Mrs. Hartley^" replied Constance, 
with some little appearance of impatience. 
" I must write to grandmamma by to-night s 
post ; and I may tell her, may I not, all 
you have so kindly said about Mr. Mor- 
timer T 

"Certainly, my dear, certainly. Only, 
of course, you will take care to add that I 
am by no means unaware of its not being, 
in a pecuniary point of view, so good a 
marriage as she has a right to expect for 
you. Do not fail to tell her this, my dear 
Miss Ridley. I owe it to myself, as you 
must be aware, to take care that no one 
shall have any right to tax me with im- 
prudence." 

" Your very cordial approval of Mr. Mor- 
timer in all other respects will perfectly 
content grandmanmia," replied Constance. 
" She has often expressed to me the satis- 
faction she enjoys from feeling that my own 
independence in that respect was sufficient 
to save me from the risk of making the for- 
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tune of any one man who proposed for me, a 
reason for accepting him." 

Mrs. Hartley turned her eyes another 
way as Constance said this, and then 
changed the conversation by remarking that 
she could not help feeling some little un- 
easiness about Mr. William Weston, and the 
open and visible signs which his inward 
satisfaction might possibly produce. 

" When he claimed an entree here, on the 
plea of old acquaintance, he gave me no 
time to answer him," she said; "and if he 
had, I really know not how I could have 
mustered the unneighbourly courage to re- 
fuse it. But upon my word, my dear, he 
is so fantastical, that I expect to see him 
make his appearance, like Malvolio, cross- 
gartered, and smiling upon you with all the 
ineffable complacency of assured success. 
What shall we do with him ?" 

"Just do nothing with him, Mrs. Hartley," 
replied Constance. " If his wits be wander- 
ing, they will be sure to come back to him 
anon, and he will go on again as well as 
ever." 

The ladies then separated, Constance 
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taking refuge in her own room, where, 
before she set about the agitating task of 
writing to her grandmother of the great 
change which had befallen her, she indulged 
in the greatly-longed-for luxury of a little 
solitary musing concerning it, first locking 
the door, and then throwing herself upon 
the sofa which stood at the bottom of her 
bed, while with closed eyes and motionless 
limbs she lay meditating on aU that passed, 
and aU that was to foUow it. 

Mrs. Hartley meantime, accompanied by 
Margaretta and Caroline, having hastened 
their luncheon and their second morning 
toilet, set forth again to enjoy the high-fla- 
voured gratification of spreading far and 
wide, news to which all would be eager to 
listen. 

To Mrs. Hartley herself this occupation 
■ was very peculiarly delightful. It in a great 
degree identified with her own family an 
individual whose consequence in society was 
sufficient to give her precisely the position 
she desired to' hold. Never, perhaps, at 
any period of her life had the future smiled 
upon her so brightly. Herself and her own 
income indissolubly united to a husband, 
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having another income more than double — 
her favourite daughter wedded to both title 
and wealth, and the celebrated and arch- 
fashionable Henry Mortimer thereby con- 
nected with them all in close kindred, formed 
altogether so bright a picture of domestic 
felicity, that her heart swelled with delight- 
ful emotion ; and graceful and playful was 
the action with which she disentangled the 
chenille fringe upon the mantelet, as it 
mixed itself with the pendent hearts on her 
bracelet, while she reseated herself in her 
carriage; and joyous was the accent in 
which she said, " Upon my word, Marga- 
retta, this seems likely to be an important 
season to some of us." 
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CHAPTER X. 



A PEACE-MAKER — MORE LOVE-MAKING. 

The proposal of Mr. Mortimer appeared to 
have touched a spring which gave move- 
ment to many others ; for every circumstance 
and every person with whom Constance had 
anything to do, appeared either directly or 
indirectly to be influenced by it, or at any 
rate it certainly happened, whether in con- 
sequence of this event or not, that the 
various upper and under plots of the little 
drama in which she made one, seemed to 
have received a jog that carried them sud- 
denly forward. 

The first symptom of this became percep- 
tible on the night of Lady Stephens' literary 
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soiree. Sir James Ridley, who, from the 
moment he had heard this " intellectual re- 
union" mentioned, had stoutly declared that 
" wild horses would founder and break down 
if they attempted to draw him thither," was 
not rendered less inveterate in his dislike of 
"the sort of thing" by the information offi- 
cially communicated to him by Mrs. Hartley 
concerning his sisters marriage. 

At first, hearing that Mr. Mortimer had 
offered, and been accepted without any in- 
tervention of his, he was furious, and it 
required the very utmost efforts of Mrs. 
Hartley's skill in soothing^ to bring him 
into a manageable mood. Nor was this 
done at last without her pronouncing a 
heavier philippic against the presumptuous 
Constance than she would have liked her 
dear Miss Ridley to overhear; but this 
answered after everything else had failed, so 
her conscience fully acquitted her. 

" What right have you, my dearest Sir 
James," she said — " what right have you to 
expect a miracle from the hand of nature, in 
order to satisfy, the brotherly tenderness of 
your noble heart?" 

m3 
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"I want a miracle, Mrs. Hartley?" he 
replied; " I want nothing from this abomi- 
nably conceited girl but a little decent 
reverence to the will and wishes of a 
brother, who has in every way so good a 
right to it." 

" That is to say," replied Mrs. Hartley 
gently, " that all you wish to find in her is 
the same beautiful perfection of character 
that it has pleased Heaven to bestow upon 
yourself. Sir James ! I tell you again, this 
is asking for a coincidence so rare, and so 
little likely to occur, as to approach very 
nearly to a miracle. I have not lived with 
my eyes shut. Sir James Eidley, but till I 
knew you, I never met an instance of such 
lively imagination and brilliant faculties as 
I find in you, joined to that perfection of 
judgment which enables you to decide at a 
glance upon what it is right to do under 
every possible circumstance. To ezpect the 
same in your sister is unreasonable — it is, 
indeed. Sir James, and when you have lived 
in the world as long as I have done, you will 
find yourself obliged to confess it." 

** Then at least, Mrs. Hartley, I have 
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the comfort of knowing that you do not 
approve this most insolent conduct in Con- 
stance?'* said the baronet. 

" Approve it ? /approve a girl's deciding 
upon such a subject as this without consult- 
ing such a brother as you have been, Sir 
James ? Good Heaven ! Is it possible that 
for a single instant you could have suspected 
this ? I consider her conduct in this matter, 
(but remember, dearest Sir James, I say this 
under seal of the strictest confidence,) — I 
consider her conduct as detestably ungrateful, 
and disgustingly presumptuous; and all I 
have to say in her defence is, that you have 
no right to expect that because you are your- 
self faultless your sister should be so too." 

" There is a great deal of truth in what 
you say, certainly, my dear Mrs. Hartley, 
and you are the best friend she has in the 
world, I can tell her that; for if there is 
anything under heaven that could lead me 
to forgive her, it would be listening to the 
reasonable manner in which you put the 
case. But you will allow, I am sure, that 
it was enough to put a man in a passion." 

" Enough ! Good Heaven, yes, enough 
indeed ! and if you really do overcome the 
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anger and indignation which it is impossible 
not to feel on the occasion, I shall positively 
be ready to think you as perfect a being in 
temper as in intellect ; and though my ex- 
perience does not teach me to expect that 
any two persons in the same family — except, 
indeed, it should be parent and child — should 
possess an equal elevation of character, my 
theory leads me to believe, that perfect gen- 
tleness and forgiving mercy are always likely 
to be the concomitants of great ability and 
consummate judgment." 

" I believe you are right, my dear Mrs. 
Hartley," replied Sir James, while every 
feature assumed a sort of wooden benignity 
that promised well for the future peace of 
all belonging to him. "I do not myself 
believe that very clever people do suffer 
themselves to care very much about any- 
thin x that does not absolutely and positively 
interfere with their own comfort and advan- 
tage — only, you know, when one does hap- 
pen to be aware that one is the best judge 
about everything, it is trying to see a fool 
of a girl like Constance insist upon acting 
for herself, and that in such an affair as 
marriage too, without stopping for a single 
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moment to inquire whether I thought it 
right or wrong — such a thing as that does 
certainly try one's temper." 

" Try ! — it may, indeed, try, and only try 
your temper, Sir James, but trust me it 
would destroy for ever all that was gentle 
and kind in the heart of most men. But 
you are — ^well! it is no use talking about 
it. It is our duty, you know, as Christians, 
to take things as we find them, and be 
thankful they are no worse ; but, to be sure, 
it is rather provoking that your own sister 
should be the only person in the world who 
seems perfectly unconscious of the inesti- 
mable value of an opinion from such a man 
as yourself. There is my poor Margaret, 
for instance — what a singular contrast to be 
sure! She has just received an offer — an 
excellent offer, certainly, in the eye of the 
world — ^from Lord — ^but no, I will not name 
him, for I have promised not to do it ; there 
is nothing boasting or ungenerous, however, 
in saying that he would be a very great match 
for her. But you will smile when I tell you, 
that the first words she uttered on receiving 
his letter were, * I wonder if Sir James 
Ridley would advise me to accept him ?' " 
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"Did she indeed? Well, to be sure, as 
you say, it is very remarkable, wben one 
thinks of it, just by way of a contrast to 
Constance. Your daughter Margaretta is a 
very charming girl, Mrs. Hartley, and let 
who will offer to her, it can do him nothing 
but honour. Any man may be proud of 
making such a choice as Miss Margaretta 
Hartley. She has good sense and judgment 
greatly beyond her years ; I have observed 
it, I can assure you, on many occasions, and 
you know, I believe, that as far as finding 
out character and cleverness goes, I may be 
trusted pretty safely." 

" You may, indeed !" was the reply, ut- 
tered with a degree of solemnity which 
might have enabled Sir James to say of it, 
" qu^il dit plus de choses qv!U n^estgrosi^ 
and if he did not say this, being in fact no 
great reader of Moliere, he felt it, and felt 
at the same time that of all the various 
pleasures afforded us by society, there was 
none comparable to that of falling into fami- 
liar intercourse with perscms of first-rate 
ability. 

The party at Lady Stephens' happened 
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on the evening of the day on which this con- 
versation took place; but notwithstanding 
tile amiable fhune of mind in which it left 
Sir James Kidley, he still persevered in his 
declaration, that nothing on earth should 
induce him to join it. His final resolution 
on the subject was announced at the dinner- 
table, at which he and his friend Marsh 
were seated, as they generally were about 
five days in the week, and Margaretta, on 
hearing it, replied, 

" I think you are perfectly right, Sir 
James; I am positive it will be a most 
horrid bore; and as I really and truly, and 
beyond all joke and jesting, do not feel par- 
ticularly well to-day, I shall beg mamma to 
excuse my attendance. The party from 
hence will be quite sufficiently numerous, 
without my increasing it." 

Sir James was engaged in preparing an 
orange for the young lady when this was 
said, and he continued the operation with- 
out returning any answer; but it came into 
his head that if he could find time, after 
looking in at his club, he would just step in 
again at Bruton Street, to find out, if he 
could, who it was who had proposed to her. 
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The rest of the party set off at the usual 
hour to take their places in the " court of 
Apolloy^ as one of Lady Stephens' most 
particular favourites termed her soirSeSy 
and about half-an-hour afterwards a quiet 
and unalarming knock was heard at the 
door, and in the next moment Sir James 
Ridley entered the drawing-room. 

Though the discreet and perfectly well- 
conducted Miss Margqretta Hartley was 
certainly not in love with this gentleman, 
her heart, nevertheless, gave a bound as she 
beheld him, and there was exactly as much 
confusion in her countenance and manner, 
as there ought to have been under the cir- 
cumstances. 

" Do I disturb you. Miss Margaret?" 

said the baronet, as soon as the door had 

been closed upon him. *' Because, if I do, 

T ^r^rxt sit dowu. Upou my life and soul, 

is nothing I hate so much as boring 

e — ^there is not, upon my soul." 

Jit down. Sir James," replied Marga- 

with the very slightest little sigh in 

forld. " I do not think you need be 

I of it here." 

t is very obliging of you to say so," 
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he returned, " and the more so, because I 

believe what you say is neither more nor 

less than true ; and I am sure I can say 

in return, that there is no hou"-^ ^-^^ ^* ^-^ 

where it will, where I feel mys 

fectly comfortable as here. I w 

what it is, Miss Margaret, am 

take my word for it you will all 

so ; I know you have no bad opii 

judgment, and therefore you wi] 

what I say, and that is just 

when people find one another 

mutually clever and mutually 

one another in conversation, ai 

is intellectual and mental, you 

do and always will find plea 

than mere common visiting ph 

know, in being together. Now 

that in your head. Miss Margar< 

of keepsake from me, and you' 

does not turn out that I am righ 

Margaretta gazed upon him, i 
with the most fixed attention, ai 
had finished, replied, with the air 
upon whom some striking but h 
known truth had fallen, 

"I do believe it! Sir Jame 
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right. I feel that you are right, and I do 
not much think I shall ever forget it. No, 
there is no danger of that.'' 

" I am sure it is always a pleasure to lay 
down any observation to you, — you are so 
quick at understanding one," he replied; 
and then added, changing his position from 
the chair he sat upon to a place beside her 
on tiie sofa — " And do you know, I want 
to say a word or two to you about some- 
thing your mamma confided to me this morn- 
ing. Can you guess what I mean ?" 

Now the truth was, that Miss Margareit 
not only did not guess what he meant, but 
that it was morally impossible she should do 
so, inasmuch as the confidential communi- 
cation respecting the offer of marriage was 
one of those impromptu hits upon vrhich 
Mrs. Hartley so justly piqued herself; but 
not having had time or opportunity to men- 
tion it to her daughter, that young lady 
was completely thrown out. Fortunately, 
however, her imagination presently sug- 
gested an interpretation which served ad- 
mirably well, not only to push forward the 
conversation in the direction she wished it 
to take, but also to prevent any appearance 
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of incongruity between herself and her 
mamma. In short, Margaret most fully 
believed that her mother had thought it 
advisable to confide to the amiable baronet 
a few hints concerning the passion he had 
himself inspired in her tender heart, and 
thereupon, with all the natural delicacy of 
her character, she fell into sudi a series of 
blushes and agitations as considerably 
puzzled her companion at first, but which 
happily ended by touching his heart in the 
most desirable manner possible. 

To a man of Sir James Ridley's tempera- 
ment, there is no charm, either in earth or 
heaven, so potent as the simple process of 
persuading them that they are irresistibly 
enchanting, and that what would be denied 
to all other mortals must, despite every 
effort to the contrary, be yielded, of necessity, 
to them. It is true, that this process was 
not now put in action for the first time upon 
the nerves of the baronet, by the steadfastly- 
purposed and patient Margaretta ; but it so 
happened, at the present moment, that time 
and place cohered to render him peculiarly 
susceptible; and accordingly, after enjoy- 
ing for a good while the pleasure of fancy- 
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ing that the young lady was sinking into 
the earth with confusion, and that his eyes 
produced on her an effect that made him 
feel himself gifted with an almost godlike 
power of annihilation, he condescended to 
say, 

" Come, come. Miss Margaret ! you need 
not be so afraid to look at me. It is a fact, 
to be sure, that I am no great admirer of 
young ladies in general, because, upon my 
word, I believe, for the most part of their 
time, they are thinking a devilish deal more 
about themselves than about anybody else, — 
I do, upon my life and soul. But I never did 
think that was exactly your case, ever since 
we became acquainted. In point of fact, I 
have great reason to know the contrary, and 
I should despise a man, let him be who he 
would, who would obstinately stick at all 
times and seasons to one opinion, when 
there was good and sufficient cause for him 
to alter it. And that is the reason, Miss 
Margaret, why I think a great deal better 
of you than of any girl I was ever acquainted 
with yet— a devilish deal better, I promise 
you — I do, upon my life and soul." 

As Sir James paused here, and in fact 
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stopped short, in perfect silence, Margaretta 
thought it advisable to look at him, and it 
was such a look as really seemed calculated 
to melt a marble man. It was made up of 
admiration, reverence, passionate love, and 
such a degree of confusion, as almost seemed 
to threaten the reason of the poor confused 
one. 

This admirable look produced the desired 
effect, and Sir James went on. 

" And now that I have fairly told you 
what sort of an opinion I have formed of 
you," said he, " I don't see why you should 
not tell me, just as plainly, what sort of an 
opinion you have formed of me. I like to 
hear you talk about me — I do, upon my 
soul; and I need not be ashamed to say so, 
because the reason of it is neither more nor 
less than the love of truth; for, without 
meaning to flatter you the least bit in the 
world, I can say this, that nobody I have 
ever known, except perhaps that excellent 
person your mother, can be compared to you 
in the matter of finding out what I really 
am. It is true, upon my life and soul, so 
you need not scruple to return my compli' 
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ment in kind, and tell me, just from the 
bottom of your heart, what you think of 
me." 

For a moment, something like a weary, 
languid distaste of the task before her 
threatened to take possession of Margaretta's 
nerves, and she very nearly yawned, instead 
of prefacing her reply by a sigh. But a 
speedy recollection of the importance of the 
prize before her came to her assistance ; all 
her strength and apparent animation was 
renewed, an expression of the most effective 
kind returned to her eyes, her voice faltered 
quite as it ought to do, and, in a word, she 
did honour to her mother and herself, by the 
manner in which she replied to him. 

" 0, Sir James !" she began, first looking 
speakingly at, and then, if possible, more 
speakingly from him, — " 0, Sir James ! if 
truth, and if a true knowledge of your cha- 
racter, were all that was necessary for doing 
what you ask, it would be easy indeed — 
thoughts, and words, too, would come faster 
than I could find breath to utter them, and 
— and — ^you might perhaps, know, at last, 
how you are estimated by one who — I mean 
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by a real friend. But it is impossible! 
Alas! I cannot, dare not, say all that I 
think of you !" 

" Well, I declare now that, for the life 
and soul of me, I can't see the reason why. 
I am sure I have said enough, Miss Mar- 
garet, to prevent your feeling yourself shy 
with me, and therefore I can't understand 
what should stop you now, when I frankly 
desire you to speak out." 

Again Margaretta fixed her very tolerably 
expressive eyes upon him, and replied, " 0, 
you would be angry with me — I know you 
would. You could not bear it. You would 
say I flattered, or that— 0, I know you 
would be angry with me!" 

" Upon my life and soul, my dear girl, 
you are altogether mistaken. I have long 
ago made up my mind to think that it is a 
great weakness to feel shy and put out 
upon hearing oneself praised, and I don't 
mind it now — ^that is, in the way of being 
confused by it — ^the least bit in the world; 
so if that is all, my dear Margaret, you 
might speak out aU that your poor little 
heart has got in it. There are some men, I 
believe, who blunder in such matters a good 
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deal, but I can't say that I think I am one 
of them. I saw, from the very first day 
that we all became intimate together, that 
you and your excellent mother formed a 
very proper idea of what my situation in the 
world really was, and that neither of you 
ever conceived the silly thought of attacking 
such a character as I am with any man-trap 
thoughts in your heads. Silly women would 
have fancied that there might be hope in 
such a scheme ; but you and your mother are 
no fools, Margaret. You saw at once what 
sort of a man I was, and I do really believe 
you would as soon have thought of setting 
your cap at the emperor of China as at me. 
But that's no reason, my poor dear girl, 
that you should be blind, or deaf either, for 
that matter, and upon my soul I don't think 
the least bit the worse of you, seeing at last 
that, despite of all your prudence, poor little 
soul, you have not quite been able to help 
loving me. You have no right to blame 
yourself, my dear girl. The circumstance 
of my being thrown so much in your way, 
by my sister s being here, is quite a suffi- 
cient excuse for it, so don't let my having 
found it out vex you^ — nor don't believe me 
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such a hard-hearted fellow, nor such a fool 
either, as not to see the difference between 
such love as yours, which you could not help, 
with all the pains you took to do it, and 
that of the fortune-hunting misses whose 
ways are so different." 

By this time the arm of the well-judging 
baronet encircled the waist of Miss Mar- 
garet ; and as he now again came to a fiill 
stop, which seemed to indicate that he ex- 
pected a reply it struck the young lady 
that the shortest and best answer might be 
given in pantomime, so she permitted her 
head to droop upon his shoulder, and, to all 
appearance, burst into a violent flood of 
tears. 

When a love affair gets to this point, 
matters usually progress rapidly to the cli- 
max at which vows are exchanged, and the 
parties become bound to each other for life ; 
so that it was, comparatively speaking, but 
a very few moments after Margaretta had 
begun to weep upon Sir James Ridley's 
shoulder, before she exclaimed, with the 
most touching appearance of satisfaction, 

" Is it possible ? Am I, indeed, the 
affianced wife of Eidley ? — of the only man 

VOL. II. N 
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my heart ever acknowledged as capable of 
inspiring love ?" 

These impassioned words, though uttered 
with every accompaniment of look and action 
that could increase their eflfect, were, never- 
theless, not solely the result of love that 
now, for the fibrst time, ventured to clothe 
itself in words — ^they were uttered avec in- 
tention in the French sense, and in the 
English sense too. In short, Margaretta 
now thought it advisable to ascertain, to 
a positive certainty, before the interview 
ended, that Sir James Ridley considered 
himself as engaged to her, and might, being 
interpreted, have been rendered thus : — 

" Now, sir, remember you are neither 
more nor less than my affianced husband, 
and I am your affianced wife — ^we must 
have no vacillating after-thoughts in this 
business.'' And it might have ended with 
the favourite phrase of her mother, " Do I 
make myself understood?" 

The reply was favourable, though tacit. 
Sir James kissed the young lady, which, as 
there was no pen and ink close at hand 
upon which she could have playfully scrib- 
bled a promise of marriage for him to sign. 
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she was fain to accept as a seal, testifying 
that the affair was happily accomplished. 

But, in fact, Margaretta had no reason to 
fear any retrograde movement after the mo- 
ment in which Sir James had been so 
obliging as to declare that it was his in- 
tention to make her his wife. From that 
moment he considered her as his own pro- 
perty, which was a surer way of her be- 
coming precious in his eyes than any other. 
All that belonged to himself, from his own 
eyes and his own nose, down to his own cat 
and his own dog, had, in his estimation^ a 
species of value that might almost be called 
sacred. Caprice could not affect it, incon- 
stancy was powerless to weaken it ; it had 
the united strength of a principle and a 
sentiment joined ; and nothing but a doubt 
of her being, in spirit and in truth, one of 
his belongings, was in the least degree likely 
to shake his fidelity — a risk which Miss 
Margaretta, on her part, was not the least 
likely to run. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CONSTANCE &BCSITES HONOUR DUE — A SHORT REPRIEVE — 
*' WHAT SHALL WE SAT WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE T 

While this very interesting scene was pass- 
ing in Bruton Street, Mrs. Hartley, her 
eldest and her youngest daughters, together 
with Constance Ridley, were amusing them- 
selves as well as they might in the drawing- 
rooms of Lady Stephens. There were many 
assembled there whose names, a wondrously 
short time before, would have made the 
heart of Constance swell with pride and 
pleasure, had she been told that she should 
meet them. But now she felt as if there 
would be treason and falsehood in remem- 
bering that there was more than one living 
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poet in the world ; and if, when in the midst 
of Lady Stephens' circle she looked out upon 
the stars which composed it, she did so 
rather in compliance with the wishes of 
Mr. Mortimer than her own. 

Not only, indeed, did Mortimer wish her 
to contemplate and remark the various pecu- 
liarities which distinguished his accomplished 
friends and companions, but he wished also 
that she should be contemplated and re- 
marked by them ; and as he well knew that 
the most effectual way of making this cer- 
tain was to render her conspicuous as the 
elected lady of his love, and (which was, in 
fact, the same thing) the *^ queen of beauty" 
throughout the empire of May Fair and its 
dependencies for the time being, he took 
excellent good care to make her election 
known. 

This was, in truth, a degree of notoriety 
by no means agreeable to Constance; but 
she no longer felt herself at liberty to com- 
plain of it, even to her own heart. Mr* 
Mortimer had put it out of her power to 
doubt the sincerity of his love, and she felt 
too greatly honoured by possessing it to feel 
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at liberty to complain of his displaying its 
existence to all the world. Nevertheless, 
she would have been much more at her ease, 
and, it may fairly be said, more happy, had 
his manner of proclaiming the prrference 
with which he honoured her been marked 
with less ostentatious publicity. Again, 
again, and again, he brought up poets, dra- 
matists, novelists, and statesmen, and pre- 
sented them with an air which said, as 
plainly as any word& could have done, " I 
bring you to look at my affianced wife! 
Keceive them, Constance, as it becomes you 
to receive my friends.'^ 

This style of doing her honour was the 
more disagreeable, because, while placing 
her in the midst, and making her, as it 
were, the very centre of a circle, to revolve 
round the extremest verge of which had 
long been her greatest ambition, it wholly 
prevented her from enjoying the contem- 
plation of any of the wonders within it. 
No choice, however, was left her but to 
yield herself, as gently and gracefully as she 
could, to the wishes and the will of her 
future lord; and she went on blushing. 
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and smiling, and looking beautiful enough 
to elicit some dozen allusions to what 

" Youthful poets fancy when they love,'* 

as long as his sayings and doings rendered 
it necessary. 

But most thankful was she when, at 
length, the ceremony of introduction ap- 
peared to be over — so thankful, indeed, that 
though the relief was obtained only by the 
jabsence firom her side of the admired Mor- 
timer, she absolutely seemed to forget his 
having left her, while breathing freely during 
her release from eloquently-turned speeches, 
and the necessity of replying to them. 

It was necessary to understand the cha- 
racter of Constance Ridley, and all its pecu- 
liarities, as well as Miss Hartley did, in 
order to understand the feeling expressed 
by the accent in which she said, " Dearest 
Penelope ! let us get into that comer, and 
sit down ! I should so enjoy being quiet a 
.little!" 

There was much kindness, and some ge- 
nerosity, in the silent obedience with which 
this request was replied to. Penelope might 
have asked her how she could fancy it pos- 
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sible to enjoy anything while her lover was 
transferring his adoration — ^not to another 
beauty — ^there really seemed at present to 
be no danger of that — ^but to a nobleman, 
high in power and place, who had given 
him an inviting nod, and at whose side he 
had strolled out of her sight, and out of the 
room. Penelope felt that her friend had 
been "blasted by excess of light" from the 
stars and arch-stars brought to blaze, shine, 
and twinkle upon her ; and though wondering, 
a little, perhaps, that love had not sufficient 
power to make her insensible, cfr at least in- 
different, to everything else, she led her 
quietly to the retreat she had pointed out, 
and permitted her to enjoy it, without 
teasing her by a single observation. 

But Miss Hartley was not the only person 
who had watched the entrance of Constance 
intd the drawing-room of Lady Stephens as 
the bride elect of Mr. Mortimer. The news 
of his having proposed, and having been 
accepted, had reached Mr. Fitzosborne, who, 
considering that he himself certainly ad- 
mired Constance more than any woman he 
had ever seen, bore it with great philosophy, 
and saw the happy lover fly to her as she 
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entered the room, and proudly offer his arm 
to lead her through it, with a degree of 
stoicism that did him honour. 

That she did not as yet become quite an 
object of indifference to him was proved, 
however, by the attention with which he 
had watched her progress through the rooms, 
and all the honours that had met and fol- 
lowed her in the course of it. But this at- 
tention was so quietly and unobtrusively 
bestowed, that not even the most curious 
eye had remarked it ; and it was only after 
the two friends had succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves on a sofa in the quietest part 
of the quietest room, that he made them 
aware of his presence by taking a chair be- 
side them. 

There was something in the manner of 
Mr. Fitzosbome, when addressing Constance, 
so completely the reverse of ostentatious 
admiration, that even at that moment, when 
she wished for nothing so much 
out of the way of eyes and spee 
felt glad to see him, and more sp 
covered the power of enjoying i 
around her, and of forgetting the 
conspicuous part she had just pla 
n3 
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than she wonld have done without him. He 
saw all this, and understood it too, a great 
deal better than she did herself; and by 
leading both her and Penelope to converse 
on subjects that had no connexion either 
with love, -marriage, or Henry Mortimer, he 
soon calmed the fluttered looks of poor Con- 
stance, and made her feel herself again at 
ease. 

Having succeeded in this, and finding 
that Mortimer, who, for the moment at 
least, seemed to have drank his fill of the 
delicious cup of mingled love and vanity, 
did not return, he ventured to propose that 
he should conduct them to a small inner 
room, in which a very precious group of 
Lady Stephens' lions were shewing them- 
selves off to each other, by reading a little^ 
and talking a great deal, about more things 
in heaven and earth than were ever dreamed 
of in any philosophy. 

Both the young ladies seemed to enjoy 

-•^^-^ proposal exceedingly, and Penelope, 

r performing the ceremony of looking 

lit a little, to discover " where mamma 

id have hid herself," ventured to accept 

arm oflFered by Mr. Fitzosbome, and 
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thus protected, to lead the way to the in- 
teresting retreat he had mentioned. That 
it was interesting was proved by the fact, 
that before Constance had been a. quarter 
of an hour amidst the illustrious group, she 
had absolutely fogotten she was an engaged 
woman, and only remembered that the 
dramatis personce who were performing so 
amusing a farce before her eyes, were repre- 
sented by individuals whose names, or at 
least some of them, had been long known to 
her, and that the scene was London. 

Fitzosbome marshalled his two fair 
charges to a very advantageous position, 
which suited them better than it would 
perhaps have done any other persons present, 
for it was a corner whence they could see and 
hear much more advantageously than they 
could be seen or heard. 

The first few moments were occupied by 
questions as to who was who, on the part of 
the ladies, and answers which she^^ 
perfect connaissance de personm 
of the gentleman ; and then they 
silence, which was absolutely ne( 
enable them to snatch intelligibly s 
ments of the wit and wisdom i 
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floating round them like the contesting 
flashes in a snow-storm : while each, by a 
sort of tacit agreement, that seemed to fore- 
tell a profitable comparing of notes after- 
wards, addressed an ear to a different 
speaker. The honoured name of the fe- 
male Howard of our day had just been 
brought upon the tapis, and as Penelope 
listened to the right of their retreat, she 
heard an eulogium pronounced upon her 
that not only placed her in the very highest 
rank of martyrs, but scrupled not to predict 
the speedy restoration of the lowest fallen of 
the species to a state of purity only second 
to that preceding the fall, as the sure and 
certain consequence of her labours. 

Constance, meanwhile, turned her ear to- 
wards the left, and heard a gentleman — who, 
by the sotto voce in which he spoke, seemed 
aware of the opposition orator on the other 
side — ^thus reason contrariwise : — 

" It strikes me," said he, taking a pro- 
digiously long pinch of snuff*, "that this 
Howard lady is, in benevolence, what Miss 
T inwood is in the fine arts — she seeks to 

jrform, by means totally unfitted to the 

irpose, a beautiful work, which would in- 
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fallibly be brought to greater perfection if 
left to the hands and the tools best fitted 
for it. When a delicate and fragile gentle- 
woman sets about a work of charity by 
bringing herself into close contact with 
rogues and vagabonds, depend upon it she 
blunders egregiously. It is not her vocation. 
K the same funds which her influence now 
enables her to command were employed to 
engage zealous but unbeneficed clergymen 
in the task, the work would not only pro- 
ceed more steadily, but with infinitely greater 
propriety ; — if I mistake not, there Would 
be found about as broad an interval between 
the utility of the appointed minister and 
that of the errant lady as between Miss 
Linwood and Vandyke. For my own part, 
I never feel disposed to admire any opera- 
tion merely because the implements used 
are unsuitable to it." 

Then came a discussion on poetry, on 
which theme, as there did not, at ' 
ment, happen to be anything pers 
the manner in which it was handle< 
spoke together, and all aloud. 

" The art," exclaimed a slight, pf 
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with red favourites, and a shy beginning of 
an imperial tuft upon his chin, of the same 
hue, " the art is better understood among 
us now than it has ever been since the days 
of Pindar. Poetry, by its very nature, con- 
sists of glowing, dreamy, startling, rainbow- 
tinted thoughts, chasing each other like the 
flashes that illumine the voluptuous at- 
mosphere of a tropical night." 

"I am sorry to diflFer from you, Mr. 
Jumbleton," replied an elderly gentleman of 
a diflFerent physiognomy; "but it strikes me 
that pofetry is the very reverse of all this, 
and can only be produced by the deep and 
firmly-stamped impressions of a vigorous 
fancy on a philosophic mind," 

More than one young gentleman with the 
drapery of their throats discioltOy and thin 
locks in the fretful porcupine style, looked 
at the old gentleman with contempt; while 
three middle-aged ladies raised their near- 
sighted glasses at him at the same moment, 
and were then unanimously seized with a 
little shivering fit, that seemed to reach from 
head to foot. 

One very gentle-looking creature, how- 
ever, raised only the deep lashes of a pair 
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of magnificent eyes, and ventured to mur- 
mur, in reply to the sober-minded old 
gentleman, " Indeed I think so !" But she 
was speedily punished for her temerity^ for 
the most decided-looking of the above-men- 
tioned three ladies turned almost fiercely 
towards her, exclaiming, " I am quite wil- 
ling to dispute the point with you, Mrs. 
Monkton, and I promise you that I shall 
shew no white feather in the combat." 

" no ! I cannot dispute about it," re- 
turned her gentler adversary, actually be- 
coming pale; "and your triumph, Lady 
Burton, would not be worth having, for I 
am afraid I am white feathers all over." 

" Never," said an authoritative voice at 
the farther side of a table covered with new 
publications — " never did the drama stand 
so high as at present. In all else, the im- 
mense impulse of newly-awakened intelli- 
gence is carrying us forward into new 
worlds, and new states of existence, even 
while we still remain on this globe of earth ; 
but in the drama, the only point where yre 
could retrograde with advantage, we are 
getting back to Shakspeare as to our au- 
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thors, and to Garrick as to our actors. It 
is a glorious age in which we live, and 
might well be called the age of diamonds, 
so brightly do the gems of genius shew 
themselves among us." 

A deep groan from an individual seated 
at the same table appeared intended as a 
reply to this enthusiastic burst, and it was 
presently followed by the words, " Grod 
bless my soul, sir ! I beg your pardon a 
hundred thousand times; but I really did 
not conceive that we were fortunate enough 
to have any drama left !" 

The trio amused themselves not a little 
in their retreat by listening to these and 
several other varieties of " blue" opinions, 
equally contradictory, and equally positive. 
But this quiet interval did not last long; 
for Mr. Mortimer entered the room, evi- 
dently in search of the fair creature he had 
so recently appropriated to himself, and pur- 
posing to re-claim her attendance upon him, 
which purpose he demonstrated by approach- 
ing her with a projecting elbow, that plainly 
said, " Now take my arm again." 

Penelope watched his manner with a 
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meditative look that was more grave than 

gay. 

Constance herself blushed, and smiled, 
and blushed again, as she rose and accepted 
the offered arm ; but there was more of mor- 
tification than of pride, and more of pain 
than of pleasure, in the thought that she 
was going to be again promenaded through 
the rooms, as a personage upon whom all 
the world were invited to gaze. 

Mr. Fitzosborne looked on and thought ; 
— but it matters not what Mr. Fitzosborne 
thought, for he communicated his specula- 
tions to no one, nor did they, in any way, 
appear to influence the even tenor of his 
way. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONNUBIAL JOTS IN PBRSPECTiyB — FILIAL INFLUENCE, 
MATERNAL INDULGENCE, AND SISTERLY CONFIDENCE. 

It would be very idly superfluous to describe 
the satisfaction of Mrs. Hartley on learning, 
upon her return from Lady Stephens' party, 
what had passed between Sir James Ridley 
and her daughter Margaretta during her 
absence. All this maternal gladness and 
womanly triumph at success shall be passed 
sous silence^ while the narrative goes on to 
relate the more substantial consequences 
which arose from it. 

If the mother and her favourite daughter 
had heretofore been addicted to tSte-OrtSte 
breakfastings, when the pleasure of them 
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consisted wholly in the discussion of hopeful 
possibilities, it will be readily believed that 
the present position of affairs would render 
such a meeting a thousand times more de- 
lightful still; and accordingly, on the fol- 
lowing morning, the arrangement which has 
been before described as so agreeable to the 
whole family, again took place ; — that is to 
say, Mrs. Hartley and Margaretta enjoyed 
the shady retreat of the boudoir, Caroline 
the dolce reposo of her bed, and Constance 
and her friend Penelope the undisturbed 
possession of the drawing-room. 

" Your conduct, my dearest love, through 
the whole of this business, has been most 
admirable, and justifies the hope that, with 
the noble fortune which your beauty and 
your talents have secured to you, your future 
existence will be a model of what the life 
of a well-educated ygung woman of fashion 
ought to be. I congratulate you, my darl- 
ing child, with all the virtuous pride and 
tender fondness of a happy mother, rewarded 
for all her care !" 

Such were the sounds that, in t 
pride of Mrs. Hartley, were uttei 
first met her daughter, who, havin 
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the maternal salute with the philosophical 
sort of composure which made so essential 
a part of her character, replied, " Thank 
you, mamma. I am very glad it is done, I 
promise you ; for he's such an unconmion 
fool, and so utterly devoid of everything 
like the spirit and feeling of a man, that it 
has not only been very dull work, but very 
difficult too, I do assure you. For though 
the idea of doing me this immense honour 
has been gradually working its way into his 
obtuse brain, from the first liour, I believe, 
that I set about the business, it was impos- 
sible to be sure that he would ever have 
had the courage to bestow the inestimable 
treasure of his person upon any mortal 
woman. However, thank Heaven, he has 
committed himself, and cannot possibly re- 
tract. So now, dear mamma, let us forget 
him as much as we possibly can, and talk 
about the things I must order, and the 
horses, and the carriages, and all that. You 
must remember, if you please, that though 
the most important part of the business is 
done, we must take good care not to let 
him get the bit between his teeth, which he 
has an extremely good inclination to do, I 
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am certain, from his behaviour to his sister. 
I declare to Heaven, mamma, that if his 
estate were double, and that he could put a 
coronet, instead of a bloody hand, upon my 
carriage, I would not marry him if I thought 
I could not continue to manage him." 

" Fear nothing, my dearest love, on that 
score," replied her mother. " The same 
masterly mind which has already seen 
through all the complicated little machinery 
of his contemptible character, and has so 
managed its springs and its screws as to 
make him do precisely the thing which it 
seemed to be the great object of his life to 
guard against, has no great reason to fear 
that, as power strengthens, means of using 
it will decrease. He may, perhaps, be na- 
turally stubborn, but he is a fool, Magaretta ; 
whilst you, dearest, are firm, with tact and 
talent to make him hate all he loves and 
love all he hates, if such be your will." 

" Ainsi soit il^^ replied the young lady. 
^' But now, mamma, for goodness' sake tell 
me what I am to do about clothes. You 
are so constantly employed a chanter 
misdre^ that I give you my honour I am 
terrified lest you should^hot be able to raise 
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the sum necessary. With less than five 
hundred pounds, I neither can nor will at- 
tempt to carry the thing through. Were I 
in love, you know, mamma, it would be 
quite a diflferent sort of business ; but I 
would a great deal rather make up my 
mind not to marry at all just at present, 
than marry such an animal as this without 
the comfort of having a few nice things at 
setting off." 

The complexion of Mrs. Hartley was a 
little heightened in colour by this speech. 
She had made up her mind, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate circumstance of her 
having the family fortunes entirely at her 
command, to raise the sum of three hundred 
pounds for the "joyful occasion" at present 
under discussion; but the addition to this 
so stoutly demanded by her daughter rather 
startled her. She remembered, however, 
the firmness upon which she had just com- 
plimented the young lady, and replied, with 
great gentleness — 

" I had hoped, dearest, that three him- 
dred might have done, especially as I intend 
to take care that an ample allowance for 
pin money shall make part of the settlement. 
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I therefore thought, my love, that what 
with the presents we shall get out of him, 
and by taking care that nothing was bought 
excepting wWt would contribute to your 
appearance, we could have done very well 
with that sum — and, alas ! though I never, 
since she was able to ask it, have refused 
my darling Margaret anything without a 
pang, and at this moment every indulgent 
feeling is, of course, multiplied a thousand 
fold; yet, with all this, my dearest girl, I 
know not what on earth I can do to raise 
such a sum as you mention." 

" Where there is a will there is a way, 
mamma. The proverb is somewhat musty, 
but not the less true for that. And as to 
getting presents out of him, I do assure you 
that, though I am certainly not quite in 
despair as to recovering the power of exert- 
ing myself again by-and-bye, I am positively 
weary and worn out with the unceasing 
series of exertions I have been making, in 
order to persuade my golden calf that black 
was white, and hatred love. In this I have 
succeeded, and now I positively must repose 
a little. Whatever you think you may be 
able to do in the way of making him fancy 
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it a fine thing to be generous, pray do it — I 
have not the slightest objection ; but as for 
me, I shall do nothing beyond giving a few 
hints about the carriage, or a word or two, 
perhaps, about the house ; — I will not go 
begging or coaxing for decent clothes to 
wear, that you may depend upon, mamma 
— and, in one word, which may just as well 
be spoken first as last, unless you can let me 
have five hundred pounds down for my wed- 
ding clothes, I will not marry Sir James 
Ridley at all." 

Mrs. Hartley knew her favourite daugh- 
ter well, and would hardly have carried 
matters to the dangerous extremity of re- 
fusal if her demand had been double. As it 
was, she got up, kissed her forehead, de- 
clared that she was perfectly right in being 
steady upon a point to which she judiciously 
attached so much importance, vowed she 
would rather sell her plate than disappoint 
her, and then led the conversation to squares, 
and gardens, and terraces, for the delight- 
purpose of ascertaining which would 
ish a residence most consonant to the 
I of her darling child, hinting, mean- 
e, that she thought she might herself 
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have some little influence in leading her 
future son-in-law to select what she should 
recommend. 

Whether it were that Constance felt par- 
ticularly anxious that morning respecting 
the affairs of Penelope, or that she felt no 
inclination to dif""" ^-^^ '^™ -^"^ ^-^ 
doubtful; but whg 
friends no sooner 
seule over their 
affianced bride be 
betrothed maiden 
the difficulties whi 
period most sadly 
her beloved asund 

Poor Penelope, 
prevent it, shed t( 
less theme, till, ai 
was bringing to n 
peets of her friend 
cheerfulness, and 
stance, I am rai 
fortune did not 
for an adorer, inst 
albeit he is no po€ 
learn last night, n< 
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interest, or rather great authority, in the only 
direction where poor Markham can look for 
aid ; so, if it had happened that he had fallen 
in love with you, who knows but that we 
might have been married together? I am 
quite sure, Constance, that my elderly young 
ladyhood is becoming every day more irk* 
some both to mamma and Margaret, and I 
feel certain that the addresses of Captain 
Markham might be accepted with very little 
opposition." 

Constance listened to this with great at- 
tention; and though she certainly did not 
make up her mind to join in Penelope's wish 
respecting Mr. Fitzosborne, it occurred to 
her as possible that some occasion might 
arise in which, slight as was her acquaint- 
ance with him, she might so state the case 
of Markham as to interest the great man's 
nephew in his favour. But the hope was 
much too vague to be spoken of to one 
whom it concerned so nearly, and Constance 
therefore turned the conversation into ano- 
ther channel by asking Penelope what she 
thought of Mr. Marsh's devoted attention 
to Mrs. Hartley. " Were it not," she said, 
" that I believe your mother to be much too 
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wise a woman to marry a man more than a 
dozen years her junior, I should really begin 
to suspect something." 

" And did /not think it impossible tha 
any young man so wealthy as Mr. Marsh i 
said to be would bestow himself upon a mid 
die-aged lady with three grown-up daughters 
I should suspect too," replied Penelope. " Bn 
it is too absurdly unlikely to think of for 
moment. I therefore conclude that Mi 
Marsh is one of those cautious men c 
money, who prefer the safe honour of flul 
tering round a handsome widow, not quit 
young enough to be irresistible, to the dan 
ger of raising hopes in the tender bosoms c 
her portionless daughters. — But, mercy o 
me ! there is mamma's voice already ! Wha 
can make her come down so soon ?" 

Penelope was not mistaken; it was he 
mother's voice which she had heard; an 
what was more extraordinary still, the pei 
son she addressed, and who was emergin 
with her at so unusually early an hour froi 
the boudoir beatitudes of confidential gossij 
and a committee on toilet ways and meam 
was no other than her sister Margarette 
who very rarely, if permitted to breakfas 
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up stairs, thought it necessary to appear 
below till the carriage was announced as 
ready to receive herself and her unblemished 
dress. 

That " out of the fulness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh," is a truth incontroverti- 
ble; and whether this fulness proceed from 
joy or sorrow ; from melting affection or from 
swelling vanity; from the longing to pro- 
claim a triumph, or detail a grief; the 
necessity for the outpouring is the same, 
and can seldom be resisted, as long as ears 
in any way fitted to be recipients are within 
reach. Few young ladies were less disposed 
to trouble an elder sister by confidential dis- 
closures than Miss Margaretta Hartley ; but 
no sooner had she settled with her mamma 
the knotty point respecting the five hundred 
pounds, than that Spanchement de coBur 
of which we have been speaking came so 
strongly upon her, as to make her start up 
and exclaim, 

*' Now, mamma, let us go down stairs, 
and announce the news in the drawing-room. 
I confess I feel some little curiosity to see 
how Miss Constance will take it. She has 
always taken especial good care to let me 
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know that, in comparison to the sage Pe^'^- 
^ope, she considered me as little better tl 
a figure in a puppet-show — and now, j 
haps, I may appear to her of rather m 
importance. Perhaps the erudite PeneL 
herself, too, may be brought to the wh( 
some conviction, that when a decent amoi 
of thousands per annum are laid at the i 
of a portionless damsel, it is quite as well 
take them up and spend them as to thi 
them away. You must announce it, you knc 
and pray do it in good style. Allans /" 

And so saying, the triumphant fair ( 
passed her arm under that of her moth 
and they descended together to the drawi 
room. 

"What! still at breakfast?" exclain 
Mr3. Hartley gaily. "0, you idle gir 
But you will leave sipping of your coffee 
suspect, when you hear what we are co 
to tell you. I have important news 
you, my dearest Constance, which I h( 
and trust will be as delightful to your fi 
ings as to mine. The friendship that uni 
us, my dear girl, will not long continue 
be our only tie. Your brother, Constan 
is about to become a very dear son to 
o2 
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— ^he is going to be married to my Mar- 
garetta." 

Had not Constance so very often heard 
her brother declare that he was completely 
and for ever on his guard against all the 
young ladies who made love to him, she 
might perhaps have predicted such a ter- 
mination to Margaretta*s incessant exertions 
in that line as was now officially announced 
to her; but well knowing the exceedingly 
high value Sir James set upon himself, and 
upon all that belonged to him in the way 
of worldly goods, she really did feel very 
considerably astonished, and it was not 
without some exertion of self-command that 
she succeeded in concealing how much she 
was so. Had her brother been as dear to 
her as a worthier brother would have been, 
the task would have been more difficult 
still; as it was, she paid her compliments to 
her sister elect with so good a grace as to 
satisfy both the young lady and her mother, 
and to remove any impediment which her 
presence might otherwise have occasioned to 
the full flow of boastful satisfaction which 
filled their hearts. 

" I shall be quite delighted if we can 
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contrive to have you settle near me in town, 
Constance," said the future Lady Ridley, in 
a tone of condescending patronage. " But 
I am half afraid, dear, that Mr. Mortimer, 
even with your pretty little fortune to help 
him, will be obliged to choose his residence 
with more attention, probably, to economy 
than taste ; whereas your brother, you know, 
of course, may choose where he will. How- 
ever, I dare say you will be very happy — ^you 
must not think of these sort of things now 
— and I shall always be ready, I am sure, 
to do anything I can, if we decide upon 
having a villa near town for the summer, 
you know — in the way of vegetables, I 
mean, and country air, and so forth. Thank 
Heaven, Mr. Mortimer is decidedly the 
fashion, and that makes an enormous diflFer- 
ence. I have no doubt in the world that we 
shall go on delightfully well." 

Constance thanked her with smiles that 
dimpled her fair face without an effort, and 
nothing could be more amicable than the 
tone in which the conversation was pur- 
sued. 

Until this time, Penelope and Constance 
had been so decidedly the elected friends of 
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each other, that Margaretta had rarely in- 
terfered between them, by shewing any par- 
ticular attention to the sister of her beloved 
Sir James; but now, either the sympathy 
created by their approaching relationship, 
or by the similarity of situation produced 
by their being both " engaged," led her to 
assimie rather suddenly a tone of affection- 
ate commSr^age that seemed intended to 
exclude every one else. " Don't you 
tremble, dear, to think of all we have got 
before us?" said she, suddenly dropping 
into a chair beside Constance, and so turn- 
ing it as to present her back to her mother 
and sister. " Mercy on me ! isn't it ter- 
rible ? — dresses, carriages, horses, servants, 
furniture, and all the rest of it ! Upon my 
word, we must endeavour to help each other 
in true sisterly style, or we shall never get 
through it. Have you made up your mind, 
dear, upon how much you shall allow your- 
self for your wedding clothes? You are 
too prudent, I am sure, to set about it with- 
out fixing a limit, though, happy girl ! you 
have no one to restrict you but yourself. 
However, I feel confident, dear Constance, 
that you have too much good sense, par- 
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ticularly under the circumstances — I mean 
you know, about Mr. Mortimer's not hav- 
ing a large fortune — I feel, I say, quite con- 
fident that you will not think of spending 
more than I shall ; — ^the fact is, to be sure, 
that you will not really require half as 
many first-rate handsome things as I shall. 
I am to have five hundred pounds. Do 
you think, dear, that you shall go beyond 
that?" 

" I shall probably not spend half of it, 
Margaretta," replied Constance, shaking her 
head gravely — "you forget how different 
our situations will be." 

**^0 no, I don't, not the least in the 
world, I assure you, and I must say I think 
it shews great good sense in you to re- 
member it also. There are many, many 
girls, Constance, who in the same situation 
would only remember that they could get at 
the money, if they chose it, without ever 
recollecting the absurdity of appearing in 
the same style as the bride of a poor man, 
as other people may do who have married a 
rich man, and even with a title, perhaps. 
But, to be sure, nothing in the world can 
be so lamentably absurd ; because, you 
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know, that nobody in existence can be 
taken in by it. Yet people are such fools 
sometimes! However, I must say I am 
delighted to find you are not one of them — 
I like you all the better for it, I assure 
you." 

" I hope, my dear Margaretta, that we 
shall agree on all subjects as perfectly as we 
do on this," replied Constance. " I should 
be a very ill-chosen wife for Mr. Mortimer, 
were I to attempt in anything to vie with 
the wife of my brother in expense. I have 
no such purpose, I assure you." 

" Then will you let me ask you, my dear, 
dearest Constance, whether you intend to 
have anything to do with lace ? I confess 
I shall be exceedingly anxious to know how 
you decide upon that subject, because it 
makes an immense difference. We must 
neither of us think of trinkets, of course, 
excepting what our respective lords and 
masters may think it proper to present; 
and I feel so confident that my dear Sir 
James will do everything in the best pos- 
sible style, that I have not an anxiety about 
it. How lucky it is for you, Constance, 
that you are so very handsome ! Of course 
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we cannot expect that Mr. Mortimer, elegant 
BS he is in every way, can venture to turn 
his thoughts towards diamonds — I am afraid, 
indeed, that it would be quite as well that 
he should not think of pearls either. But 
you will be sure to look beautiful, my dear, 
without anything of the kind whatever — 
and that's an immense advantage, parti- 
cularly under the circumstances — whereas / 
— there is such a difference ! It will be 
absolutely impossible, I am perfectly sure, 
for me to look tolerably decent when I am 
presented, unless I have good diamonds. 
However, I have not an anxiety upon the 
subject — ^not the least in the world, I give 
you my word — I feel so perfectly confident 
that Sir James will do exactly what is right 
and proper for a man in his position! I 
hope he is aware that such are my feelings. 
I don't know anything that would vex me 
more than his fancying I had any fear or 
anxiety about it; and I wish you would tell 
him, dearest Constance, if you can find an 
opportunity, that I have such perfect confi- 
dence in his doing exactly what is right, 
that I do not seem, you may say, ever to 
have turned my thoughts towards it — only. 
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of course, you know, you wont say that I 
even mentioned the subject to you. Thank 
Heaven, I know that I may trust to your 
delicacy and right feeling, my dearest Con- 
stance, and for that reason I venture to 
talk to you without the slightest reserve." 

Constance listened to all this with as much 
attention and as little contempt as she could, 
and with great sincerity assured her elected 
sister that she need not fear her repeating 
anything she said to her brother. This was 
not quite the promise which Margaretta 
wished to receive; she was fain, however, 
to be contented with it ; but soon feeling a 
want of better sympathy in her present in- 
teresting and enviable situation, she returned 
up stairs, summoned the two ladies' maids of 
the household, and held council with them 
and her mother till summoned to the draw- 
ing-room to receive Sir James upon his first 
appearance in the family as a declared and 
accepted lover; and then, poor girl! all the 
rainbow tints of the projected silks and 
satins, amidst which her fancy had been 
swelling, seemed suddenly to vanish, and 
be succeeded by — I know not what may 
best describe the atmosphere of ennui, but 
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it was that which now settled round her, 
and sent her down to enact the part she 
had set her to perform, with nothing but 
steadfastness of purpose to sustain her under 
what she felt to be a most prodigious bore. 
But this sufficed. She made her appear- 
ance, raised her timid eyes, averted her 
blushing cheek, gave her trembling hand, 
and performed every other part of the routine 
expected and required, with the most irre- 
proachable propriety of demeanour. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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